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VICTORY FIRST 


The name of Dr. Hermann Rosemeier is familiar to every 
one in the United States who has followed at all closely the 
struggle of Switzerland to maintain its neutrality. Dr. Rose- 
meier, formerly the political editor of the “ Berliner Morgen- 
post,” esesed to Switzerland after the outbreak of the war 
and there. “ertook the work of attempting to enlighten his 
fellow-countrymen as tothe cause and purpose of the great war. 
He has voiced his opinions as the editor of the Berne “ Freie 
Zeitung,” a paper which, at the instigation of the pro-German 
Swiss, was recently suppressed. The suppression of this journal 
was the. subject of acrimonious discussion throughout Switzer- 
land. Dr. Rosemeier has been repeatedly credited with the 
authorship of the book “J’accuse,” one of the most telling 
arraignments of the German Government which has been writ- 
ten. His authorship of this volume, however, has not been firmly 
established. 

Dr. Rosemeier’s latest and most striking pronouncements have 
been recently republished in American newspapers. His state- 
ment is a sweeping refutal of the ideas of those who believe that 
a lasting peacé can be made with an unconquered Germany. 
Nothing amazes Dr. Rosemeier more than the fact that there 
are still people in England who believe that a lasting peace can 
be consummated on any such basis. 

The proof of his belief Dr. Rosemeier finds in an analysis of 
the controlling powers of Germany. He finds German democrats 
impotent, the majority of German Socialists unconcerned with 
revolutionary ideas, and the German Junker class, with its satel- 
lites, as firmly placed in the saddle as ever. In an article which 
we find in the “ Journal de Genéve ” he says that parliamentary 
government is the basis of democracy and that there is as yet 
little sign of a general demand for it among the German people. 
Saxony and Bavaria oppose it, as well as Prussia, because they 
are wedded to their petty dynasties. Only a military defeat will 
convince the German people of the unreliability of their present 
absolute although paternal government. 

Dr. Rosemeier is a man who cannot be compared in any way 
with such renegade Englishmen as Georg Bernhard, now man- 
aging editor of the “ Vossische Zeitung,” or Houston Cham- 
berlain, of venomous reputation. Rather he belongs in a class 
with those Germans who led the revolt against autocracy in 
1848. His message is deserving of the closest attention by those 
Americans who are still sincerely, if mistakenly, hoping for a 
peace without victory. 


IN CONGRESS 


The Senate on September 12 passed two measures of im- 
portance. The Trading with the Enemy Bill, as finally passed, 
contained an amendment, for which Senator King, of Utah, was 
responsible, which should help to enable the American people 
to gauge the loyalty of the German-language press. In a democ- 
racy sedition which is known to all can easily be suppressed 
and its value for enemy purposes discounted or destroyed. The 
King amendment provides that during the present war all 
German-language papers shall print in English translations of 
any comment made upon the Government of the United States 
or any nation with which Germany is at war. It provides also 
that any publication which does not conform to the provisions 
of this bill shall be denied the mails and the person responsible 
for the violation fined or imprisoned. he 

An equally interesting and perhaps even more valuable bill is 
that also passed by the Senate on the same day, which provides 
for subjecting to the provisions of the Draft Law all aliens within 
the United States except those who are citizens of Germany 


or of countries allied with Germany or are exempted from 
such a call to service by specific treaties. The law applies to 
those aliens who have resided in this country at least one year, 
and will affect some one million men. Those who claim exemp- 
tion under the provisions of existing treaties are to be allowed 
se leave the country within ninety days after the bill becomes 

w. 

Russia has already made an agreement with England and 
France for the utilization of her citizens in those countries of 
military age. Judging from the Washington reports, it is 
anticipated that there will be no difficulty in making a similar 
arrangement for the United States. It is expected that Great 
Britain and France, if the bill becomes law, will take over for 
their own service their nationals drafted in America. 


GERMANY’S UNDERHAND METHODS 


The indignation in Argentina at the outrageous conduct of 
the German Minister, Count Luxburg, appears to refer rather 
to his description of the Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs 
as “a notorious ass and Anglophile” than to the violation of 
the laws of nations in sending a belligerent message in code 
through a neutral diplomat. Moreover, the authorities in Argen- 
tina very properly regard the vague expression of regret by, 
Germany as quite insufficient because it comes through a mere 
under-secretary of the Foreign Office and is not a formal note 
from the German Government. The feeling among the people 
of Argentina was shown in the rioting which took place at 
Buenos Aires on September 12. Thousands of people took part 
in this, and it was reported that some German business houses 
were burned. 

The dismissal by Argentina of the German Minister may 
very probably be followed bya total rupture between Argentina 
and Germany if the incident is not followed by more complete 
excuse and by apology. 

Meanwhile, the part played by the representatives of Sweden 
as “‘Germany’s errand-boys ” was a second time brought into 

rominence by our Government’s statement that the German 
inister in Mexico had recommended his Government to bestow 
upon the Swedish Chargé in Mexico City “the Crown Order 
of the Second Class,” the reason given being that “ he is the only 
diplomat through whom information from a hostile country can 
be obtained.” Herr von Eckhardt, the German Minister to 
Mexico, has denied sending any such letter through Swedish 
sources, but our Government has not withdrawn its publication 
of the charge, which quoted the letter directly. 

Naturally, all this leaves Sweden in a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion, for it has allowed its representatives to act in an unneutral 
and pro-German way. Elections are now going on in Sweden. 
It is difficult to know as yet precisely how they are affected by 
the incidents above referred to, but there is no doubt that, 
although there is a very strong pro-German feeling in Sweden, 
there is also a large section of the people who bitterly resent 
such diplomatic duplicity as has been exposed. An immense 
mass-meeting in Stockholm has called upon the Swedish Gov- 
ernment to “convince the world that the Swedish people are 
strictly neutral.” 


THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER ON THE 
WAR AIMS OF FRANCE 


Professor Paul Painlevé, having succeeded in forming a 
new Cabinet as the successor of M. Ribot, made last week before 
the Chamber of Deputies a clear and strong statement of the 
aims and purposes of France in this war. He declared that 
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France was not actuated by any desire for conquest or for ven- 
geance, but that it would strive with the utmost determination 
for its own liberty and that of the world. He boldly reaffirmed 
the determination of France to fight on until what he aptly 
termed the disannexation of Alsace and Lorraine from Ger- 
many is accomplished. The peace for which France is fighting, 
he said, is not one of constrained violence having in it the 
germs of wars to come, but a just peace in which there are 
efficacious guarantees to protect all nations against aggressions 
from one among them. He referred hopefully to the still 
existing possibility that Russia “will draw from the very 
excess of peril force to bring back discipline.” There was no 
sign of faltering or uncertainty in this dignified and vigorous 
address. 

The personality of Paul Painlevé, the new Premier, is inter- 
esting in more ways than one. This is probably the first time 
that a professor of mathematics has become Prime Minister of 
a great nation. The preconceived opinion of most men concern- 
ing professors of mathematics is that they are bespectacled, 
long-haired doctrinaires, strangers to the world of action. But 
Painlevé, as Minister of War in the Ribot Cabinet, has 
shown anything but a doctrinaire attitude. 

At the age of twenty-three Paul Painlevé was a professor at 
the University of Lille. When the war began, that-town came 
into German hands, and Painlevé became a professor at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. This did not prevent him from taking an active 
part in political affairs. In 1914, he, with Briand and Guesde, 
inspired the strenuous defense of Paris. The Government had 
retired to Bordeaux, and the evacuation of Paris was planned. 
The reversal of that decision will forever stand to the credit of 
these three radicals. 

Two years ago Professor Painlevé was appointed Minister 
of Public Instruction, and later Minister of y toon sig in the 
Briand Cabinet. When Briand zetired, it was thought that 
Painlevé might succeed him, but that honor fell to Ribot, whose 
financial war service had made him invaluable. Ribot remains 
in the Painlevé Cabinet as Minister of Finance. 

The difficulty experienced by Painlevé in organizing a 
new Cabinet was largely due to excessive demands for full rep- 
resentation in the Cabinet on the part of the Socialists. The 
result is that, for the first time in eighteen years, France has a 
Ministry with no Socialist members. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


That the Industrial Workers of the World is under the 
close surveillance of the Federal Government is made clear by 
the recent arrest, simultaneously, in various parts of the coun- 
try, of numbers of its leaders by officials of the. Department 
of Justice. These leaders were placed in confinement, and the 
papers and documents in their possession and in their offices 
seized for the use of the Government as evidence in the trials 
that will follow indictments that may be expected to be brought 
on the convening of the grand juries of the several Federal Dis- 
trict Courts. And from the actions that have been commenced 
through the courts it becomes apparent that the Government is 
to conduct a vigorous and far-reaching investigation for the 
purpose of discovering to just what extent sedition is being 
fostered and nurtured by the Industrial Workers of the World, 
collectively and by individual members. 

From various acts of a destructive nature committed in dif- 
ferent sections, the effect of which has been to injure by strikes 
the industry and by fire the agricultural areas of the Nation, 
there has been a growing feeling on the part of high Govern- 
ment officials, ta members of the Cabinet, that the 
Industrial Workers of the World was directly responsible for 
the depredations, and further, that back of these acts might be 
traced deliberate efforts of the German Empire, reinforced with 
German money, to obstruct plans for the successful conduct of 
the war. 

It appears to be quite certain that so positive has been the 
conviction of officials in Washington that the Industrial 


Workers of the World was being used for these treasonable. 


purposes that the Department of Justice set in motion a 
most searching investigation to discover the facts and to run 
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down the offenders and their backers. It may be that direct 
financial aid from the German Government will be revealed or 
that the conspirators have received assistance from sympathizers 
in this country. 

While the Government says little by way of public an- 
nouncement as to its policy or as to its findings until they become 
a matter of court record, it is known that a large number of 
special agents have for weeks been engaged in a most searching 
hunt for evidence as to a congpiracy to cripple the Government, 
and much of the investigation has been aimed directly at the 
Industrial Workers of the World and its members. For various 
reasons the procedure cannot be so much against the Industrial 
Workers of the World as a body, for it is only voluntary and 
flimsy in its organization; but very direct effort can and is 
being made to follow every trail that will lead to the discovery 
of criminal methods on the part of individual members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and, if discovered, to secure 
early conviction and dire punishment. So painstaking is this 
search, it is said, that for weeks special agents have been travel- 
ing on trains with suspected members of the organization, gaining 
entrance to their meetings and in other ways keeping a close 
track of their movements. 

The Government proposes to leave no stone unturned to 
discover whether a conspiracy exists, and where offenders are 
brought to trial the effort for their conviction and punishment 
will be vigorous and speedy. 


AN UNHEALTHY STATE FOR LOAFERS 


In its issue of August 29 The Outlook described the pro- 
visions of the Maryland Compulsory Work Law, a law which 
went into effect on August 19. 

We have received an interesting letter from Governor John 
J. Cornwell, of West Virginia, which ‘calls our attention to the 
“fact that his State was the pioneer in the enactment of a compul- 
sory work law as a war measure. On May 14 Governor Cornwell 
pe these the State Legislature on the need for such a law, and 
on May 19 it was with a provision that it should become 
effective in thirty days. This law declares that it is ‘* the duty of 
every able-bodied male resident of this State between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty years to habitually and regularly engage in some 
lawful, useful, and recognized business, profession, occupation, 
or employment whereby he may produce or earn sufficient to 
support himself and those pan Pa dependent upon him.” It 
provides that the law shall remain in effect until six months 
after the termination of the present war. It demands a mini- 
mum of at least thirty-six hours of work per week from those 
to whom it applies, and provides that any one failing to comply 
with the Jaw shall be held as a vagrant and be subjected to a fine 
of not more than one hundred dollars and not more than sixty 
days’ labor upon the public roads or public works of the region 
in which the offender is resident. One half of the fair value 
of any such labor so performed, the law provides, shall be paid 
towards the support of any persons legally dependent upon the 
vagrant. If no such dependence exists, no payment for labor 
performed is made. Among other things, prima facie evidence 
of vagrancy is found in the fact that an able-bodied man is 
supported, in whole or in part, by the labor of any woman or 
child. 

The law has been long enough in effect to determine to what 
extent it has been successful. The secretary of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense, in a report to that body, has declared that the 
law has been successful. The largest part of the State has evi- 
dently attempted to enforce the law in good faith, and munici- 

al and county officials bear convincing testimony to its value. 

ne chief of police records the fact that men are now at work 
who did nothing before the passage of the law. In one town 
sixty idlers have gone to work or left for parts unknown. 
Arrests have been numerous throughout the State and have 
resulted in a high percentage of convictions. One town of eight 
hundred reports twelve arrests and twelve convictions. “Go to 
work or go to jail” is the usual warning given by the police 
officers of West Virginia, and it seems to have been effective. 
The secretary of the State Council of Defense declares ‘this 
vagrancy law to be “ one of the best pieces of legislation enacted 
at the recent extraordinary session,” and predicts that the pres- 
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Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 





“SINKING WITHOUT LEAVING A TRACE” 





WHAT GERMANY SANK IN HER DEALINGS WITH 
ARGENTINA 





Carter in the Philadelphia Press 





The Kaiser: ‘‘ You’ve got your freedom, why fight ?” 
Uncle Sam: ‘I won mine in 1776 and I’m fighting for it yet I” 





NO FREEDOM TILL AUTOCRACY IS EXTINCT 








Dizon in the Passing Show (London) 
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Lady: “* What are the chickens to-day ?” 


Country Market-woman : ‘ Five shillings apiece, mum.”’ 
lady: ‘* Did you raise them yourself ?”’ 
‘‘ountry Market-woman : ‘‘ Oh, yes, mum. They was four-and-six last week.”’ 





RAISING CHICKENS THIS WAY IS EASY TO-DAY 


Petersen tn Simplicissumus (Munich, Germany) 
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** Be good and bite the Germans! Otherwise you get nothing.’’ 





A GERMAN CARTOON ON PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE 
EMBARGO ON NEUTRALS 

















ent emergency measure will be supplanted by another measure 
of equal purport in time of peace. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


The revivification of the American Red Cross since our 
declaration of war on April 6, 1917, is clearly indicated in an 
interesting report made public by Mr. Henry P. Davison, 
Chairman of the Red Cross War Council. There has been an 
increase in the membership, bringing the total to some 3,500,000, 
and the funds now at the command of the organization exceed 
$100,000,000, of which about $50,000,000 is actually in the 
treasury of the organization. Mr. Davison reports that over 
$12,000,000 has been appropriated for immediate work in 
Europe, of which $10,000,000 is for use in France and the 
remainder is applied to relief work in. Russia, Rumania, 
Serbia, Italy, and Armenia. 

In France the special work of the American Red Cross will 
be to maintain hospitals, canteens, rest houses, and recreation 
huts for American soldiers, and, when possible, in addition, for 
the soldiers of our allies. It will also distribute hospital equip- 
ment and supplies; will engage in civilian relief work ; will 
undertake the protection and education of destitute children 
and the care of sick, mutilated, and disabled soldiers ; will aid 
in every way the inhabitants of devastated districts to renew 
their homes and farms ; and will especially deal with the tuber- 
culosis problem, which has become very grave in France. In 
doing this it will supply financial assistance to, and will co-oper- 
ate with, committees, societies, or individuals who have been 
carrying on relief work in Europe. 

The reorganization of the American Red Cross and _ its 
remarkable and efficient development under the direction of 
Mr. Davison and his associates has naturally led to some mis- 
understandings and anxieties on the part of private relief com- 
mittees which have been doing so fine a work in Europe on 
behalf of the United States. What these anxieties are has been 
well expressed in a personal letter just written by an American 
woman, now at work in Paris, to a member of the staff of The 


Outlook : 


The world here was bouleversé before the Red Cross came, 
because of the fear of what they might do. I suppose every 
woman at the head of every organization jumped at them and, 
said, “ What are you going to do to my organization?” I sup- 
pose they didn’t know. They applied sedatives wherever needed, 
and seemed to let it go at that. Then suddenly we heard that 
the Red Cross had taken over completely and entirely the Clear- 
ing-House, and that after the first of September all shipping 
would be under the control of the Red Cross. . . . Rumors 
nd that the Red Cross would not guarantee that boxes sent 
rom any particular organization would reach their designated 
destination. 

Relief organizations depend largely on supplies from home, 
from women by the thousands who have been patiently work- 
ing, and working at a sacrifice. If they never know that their 
things arrive, if they never hear a personal word from them, if 
there are not going to be boats to carry their supplies, or if they 
are treated not as “ people” but as machines, I fear something 
very vital in this struggle is going to be lost. Because of personal 
communication the women in America have grown close to the 
women in France. We have been working nearer to world- 
brotherhood by the very means of these homely, friendly family 
details. Mrs. Jones in a village of three hundred in Montana 
and Mrs. Smith in a remoter village in Washington are real 
friends of France because they have worked for ee they 
know that the stockings they knit were received and given out, 
because they heard about them, and sometimes they had a letter 
from the soldiers who were wearing them. 


We are quite sure that in the reorganization of American 
relief work by the Red Cross Mr. Davison and his associates 
have this vital element of the problem in mind and will take 
steps to see that the personal touch is not eliminated. For, as 
the writer of the letter above quoted says, the personal element 
is a most important factor. This the Belgian Relief Commis- 
sion, which was organized on a very large scale and on an 
industrial and businesslike basis, found to be true. The main 
thing, of course, is to get supplies, food, medicines, clothing, 
and nurses and doctors to the suffering, and this must be done 
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as efficiently as possible. But it cannot be done in a merely 
machine-like fashion. 

The American Red Cross is the only organization authorized 
by the Government to render war relief service. It now has con- 
trol of all transatlantic shipments of relief materials. It acts 
under a Government charter. Congress passed a law incorporat- 
ing it, under which the President becomes its official head, and 
representatives of the Army and Navy become members of its 
directing staff. The Red Cross is thus officially as much a part 
of the Government machinery as are the Army and Navy. The 
first duty of its executives is to make it efficient, but certainly 
their second duty is to insure the closest bonds between us and 
our allies for the future. 

There is every reason to believe that Mr. Davison and his 
associates, as well as the President himself, intend that the 
work shall be done as humanly and personally as is possible. 
In this way the work already done by private initiative 
and private organizations will be recognized and preserved. 
The executives of the Red Cross, too, will doubtless remember 
that some of the most important and wonderful work of relief 
which the Red Cross is now taking over has been done by 
women, and will see that their services are not only maintained 
but extended. 


A MILLION BOOKS FOR THE SOLDIERS 


Reading matter for American camps, cantonments, and 
ships must be provided. Hardly anything can give greater 
pleasure, comfort, and relaxation. Letters from the trenches 
tell almost pitiful stories of the way in which every printed 
piece of paper is handed about. There are two ways of trying 
to meet the need. One, which may be termed the haphazard 
method, is to collect and forward old magazines and novels for 
distribution. The other and more satisfactory way is to esta)- 
lish libraries, provide new and selected literature, and circulate 
the books among the soldiers as is done in free libraries at home. 

This last is what the American Library Association proposes 
to do on a large scale, systematically, intelligently, and etfect- 
ively. It is engaged in a campaign to raise a million dollars. 
With this it will buy a million books, establish libraries, put 
librarians in charge, and maintain a service which in the aggre- 
gate will give to our soldiers and sailors an enormous amount 
of entertainment and information. Plans are already formed to 
erect library buildings in all the cantonments in this country— 
twenty-two in number. The estimate of “a million dollars for 
a million books ” means much more than the phrase suggests, 
for one dollar will not only purchase a book but keep it in cir- 
culation, pay library expenses, supervision, building, and so on. 
The campaign to raise this library war fund is, we are told, 
to be paid for by private contributions already made. 

The United States Government approves the plan. The Sec- 
retary of War has appointed a Library War Council, of which 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip is the chairman, aided by men of 
National distinction. All over the country a “ drive ” is being 
made through local libraries and special committees. The plan 
is indorsed by the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Red Cross, and the Knights of Columbus. The campaign will 
culminate in an intensive country-wide effort during the present 
week. 

The Library War Council aptly and forcefully quotes Dr. 
Henry van Dyke’s saying: “The morale of the Army is the 
hidden force which uses the weapons of war to the best advan- 
tage, and nothing is more important in keeping up this morale 
than a supply of really good reading for the men in their hours 
of enforced inactivity.” 


THE DISTINCTION OF GOLF 


Golf has, perhaps more than any other sport, the right to 
claim the distinction of being a universal game. It is a game 
adapted not only to the tireless vigor of youth, but also to the 
mature wisdom of old age. It is a game adapted both to the 
physique of a man and the physique of a woman. It is a game 
which young and old, men and women, can not only play, but 
can also play well. 

The youth who sends a smashing drive from the tee finds on 
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the putting green that his physically less powerful opponent is 
frequently more than a match for him. The kind of endurance 
ealled for by the game of golf places men and women on a basis 
more nearly approaching equality than is the case with any other 
came. 

_ All this is of course familiar knowledge to those who follow 
the progress of what some regard as Scotland’s chiefest contri- 
bution to civilization. But it takes concrete instances to make 
common knowledge really tangible. 

Concerning the contest between age and youth, a comparison 
of the excellent scores made in such a seniors’ tournament as was 
recently held at the Apawamis Country Club, in New York, with 
the scores of the average player is of more than passing interest. 
It is quite true that many of the men in this tournament, 
though classed as seniors, can hardly lay claim to more than 
middle age, but some of the older men were well beyond the 
Biblical threescore years and ten. If their scores did not entitle 
them to a place in the first flight of skill, we have only to con- 
sider asking any of these men, such as Justice Pitney, of the 
United States Supreme Court, to take part in an active set of 
tennis to recognize the relative breadth of the appeal of the 
game of golf. 

A still more striking proof of the fact that golf can be played 
with almost equal skill by people who apparently differ widely 
in physical capacity is shown in the contest recently staged 
hetween Jerome Travers and Mrs. A. Gavin. So far as we 
recall, this contest between a crack man player and a crack 
woman player is the first of its kind, and the attempt to match 
these two skillful opponents certainly proved worth while. 

With a handicap of only nine strokes in eighteen holes, Mrs. 
Gavin, on the difficult championship course at Englewood, New 
Jersey, beat her opponent four down. Without her handicap, 
she was beaten only three down by the former National cham- 
pion. During the second round both players brought in a score 
of thirty-seven for the nine holes, a feat which comparatively 
few men could equal. 

Mrs. Gavin finished the last hole of the course by sinking a 
twenty-foot putt for a two. We imagine that with the ball as it 
dropped into the hole there sank also many ill-founded opinions 
concerning the inevitable superiority of the human male. 


THE LIBERTY MOTOR 


The Government has announced the creation of a stand- 
ardized airplane motor capable of being manufactured in great 
quantities in accordance with American machine practice, but 
which possesses the advantages of the carefully hand-worked 
mechanical masterpieces of the European factories. 

The story which Secretary Baker tells of the manner in which 
the new engine was designed and constructed is dramatic in the 
extreme. It reads to some extent almost like those pre-war 
prophecies concerning the achievements which might be ex- 
pected from American mechanical geniuses called upon to save 
the country in an emergency. 

Nevertheless, with all due allowance for pardonable enthusi- 
asm Over a great task apparently successfully accomplished, it 
remains clear that the construction of this new motor is the 
result of a patriotic co-operation between private individuals 
and the Government which has not been excelled and hardly 
equaled in any other field of activity. In the design and con- 
struction of the new motor automobile engineers of the first 
rank labored with apparently inexhaustible energy, and auto- 
mobile concerns turned over to the Government trade secrets 
of inestimable value. 

The achievement is one in which both American industry and 
the Administration can be justly proud. 


THE VASSAR GARDEN 


For years Vassar has maintained a farm and garden. As to 
the farm this year, it has almost doubled its grain acreage, and 
has produced an unusual amount of hay for its one hundred 
and eighty cattle which supply the College with milk and cream. 
As to the garden, this year’s showing of potatoes is 4,000 bush- 
els, as against 3,300 last year. Eighteen acres are in sweet corn, 
which has been, or is being, cut and dried for table use; ten 





acres are in field corn to be ground at the College for corn-meal. 
Six acres of white beans are ready for the harvesters ; a part 
of the bean harvest is represented by four acres of soy beans— 
long a principal food in China and soon, we hope, to become so 
in this country, for the soy bean contains more protein and less 
starch than the ordinary bean; the Chinese call it “the poor 
man’s meat.” Then there were four acres of asparagus eut and 
canned last spring. Six hundred bushels of tomatoes have been 
ripening. Four greenhouses grow the season’s supplies of let- 
tuce. In addition, there are great quantities of other things, the 
whole being enough to feed Vassar’s eleven hundred students 
and several hundred other people connected with the College. 

The increase in these products is largely due to aid from 
some girl students. Last spring sixteen offered their services 
and did considerable work, so Mr. Gillespie, the superintendent, 
says in a letter to The Outlook. After the College closed in 
June twelve remained on the farm and garden, donning bloom- 
ers and laboring like men, and not missing a day, even in the 
hottest weather, until August 15, when they took a needed rest 
before returning to academic life. 

They received the usual farm-hand wages. Their record shows 
that women of refinement and breeding need not hesitate to 
undertake farm and garden work. 


THE REPUBLIC OF RUSSIA 


HE proclamation of a Russian Republic by Mr. Kerenski, 

the head of the Provisional Government, following hard 

upon the collapse of the revolt led by General Korniloff, 
raises at once the question, What kind of a republic is Russia to 
be? If the Petrograd Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates is followed, Russia will be, not a republic, but a radical 
Socialistic democracy such as the world has never seen and such 
as few Socialists even have dreamed of ; for these extremists only 
the other day by a large majority declared for the abolition. of 
private property, working-class control over production, contis- 
cation of war profits, the “ merciless taxation” of capital, and 
an immediate invitation to warring states to conclude peace. 

Fortunately for Russia, the Petrograd Council does not truly 
represent the Russian people, nor even Russian Socialists, for 
its proposal was at once repudiated by the Workmen’s, Sol- 
cliers’, and Peasants’ Executive Committee for all Russia, which 
numbers three hundred members, only fifty of whom are from 
Petrograd. Just as in the French Revolution the Jacobin com- 
mittees of Paris were far fiercer than the people of France, so 
in Russia the Petrograd workmen do not truly represent the 
Revolution. There is reason to believe that when the Russian 
National Assembly meets (perhaps in November) to frame a 
constitution, the voices of the Constitutional Democrats, of true 
republicans, and of moderate Socialists who put the country’s 
safety before theory or greed, will prevail. And it is significant 
that the old-time revolutionists, like Kropotkin and Madame 
Breshkovsky, men and women who risked fortune, liberty, and 
life to make Russia free, are now to be found ranged with the 
moderates, opposed to extreme radicalism, and earnest in urging 
that Russia rally its forces to win the war and thus prevent 
German world dominance. 

That autocracy at least has seen its end in Russia is a belief 
based on the character of its people. No one has put this so 
well as Mr. Elihu Root, who in a fine passage in his recent 
remarkable address before the American Bar Association saic: 

Why was it that when no police and no government was there, 
order was maintained in Russia? It was because the Russian 
people have in the highest degree all the qualities that are neces- 
sary to successful self-government. 

They have self-control. They are naturally law-abiding. They 
have natural consideration for the feelings and the interests of 
others. They have a natural sense of justice. . . . They are the 
kindest people toward the unfortunate and the erring that I 
know of on earth. With all that, they have persistence and 
rugged continuance of purpose, and they have an extraordinary 
capacity for concerted action which has been shown in their 
local self-government. 


When, then, Mr. Kerenski in his proclamation asserts that 


“the constitutional organization according to which the Russian 
state is ruled is a republican organization,” we may not only 
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hope but believe that he has in mind self-government of a 
representative, restrained, and reasonable character. 

Mr. Kerenski clearly has the confidence of the people. He 
has done an enormous service in keeping the radicals and the 
constitutionalists, the workmen and the bourgeoisie, from serious 
clash. Now his task is to harmonize them in positive action. 
We all have faith in the future of Russia. 

But if Russia is to be a strong and independent nation, it 
must fulfill its part in the struggle against German world 
dominance. And there is no time to be lost. It.was because 
General Korniloff thought that Mr. Kerenski was lukewarm 
toward restoring military discipline that he put himself in revolt 
and is now a prisoner in danger of death. He saw nothing but 
the need of restoring the war spirit and military efficiency. 
Mistaken in his method, his failure may at least arouse 
the Provisional Government to drastic action. Not merely free- 
dom from interference by soldiers’ committees, but cordial sup- 
port and maintenance in military operations, is a prime neces- 
sity. General Alexieff, who follows General Korniloff in the 
military command, is regarded as an able soldier and a patriotic 
citizen. The recent renewal of resistance by the Russian forces 
on the Riga line is a good sign. The danger to be met is that of 
the subordination of military effort to political debate. Theories 
of government may wait; battles must be fought without delay. 

Constructive action in council and in the field is the great 
need of Russia to-day. The power has now been concentrated 
in the hands of Mr. Kerenski and a temporary war cabinet of 
five ; the appointment of a larger, responsible ministry, promised 
immediately, might very probably be delayed with advantage. 
It is far more important for the minute to restore order, destroy 
German intrigue, and present a bold front to the common enemy 
than to establish a common ground for compromise between the 
theorists and idealists as to the desirable form of a perfect 
democracy. The radical proletariat and even the reactionaries 
are less dangerous to Russian liberty than is the enemy without 
the gates. 


DAMAGES, DISMEMBERMENT, AND 
ECONOMIC LEAGUES 


In the President’s reply to the peace proposal of the Pope 
there occurs this statement : 

Punitive damages, the dismemberment of empires, the estab- 
lishment of selfish and exclusive economic leagues, we deem 
inexpedient, and in the end worse than futile, no proper basis 
for a peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring peace. That 
must be based upon justice and fairness and the common rights 
of mankind. 


Next to the President’s demand for guarantees of good faith 
from the German people themselves, this statement has, per- 
haps, caused more discussion than any other in his message. 

Like the demand for guarantees from the German people, 
this statement has been interpreted in many ways. Like that 
demand, its final interpretation will rest, not upon the will of 
any one man, but upon the sum total of the convictions of 
America and her allies as to the best method of securing a just 
and permanent peace. 

It is indeed too soon for America or her allies to think of 
peace or of definite terms of peace. Peace talk at the present 
time, instead of strengthening such democratic impulses as 
may exist in Germany, will only serve to convince her rulers 
of the weakness of her foes, not of their magnanimity and 
their justice. 

It is not too soon, however, to discuss and settle in our own 
minds what we mean when, with President Wilson, we condemn 
“ punitive damages, dismemberment of empires, and the estab- 
lishment of selfish and exclusive economic leagues.” 

When a defaulting bank president is merely compelled to 
restore to his creditors the money which he has stolen and the 
property which he has appropriated, we do not think of such a 
restoration as an imposition of punitive damages. When a 
thieving nation defaults on its obligations to civilization, 
steals and destroys the property of its neighbors, imposes on 
subject populations exhausting exactions which are contrary to 
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all the dictates of international law, we doubt very much whether 
a demand for the rehabilitation of the territories devastated and 
the restoration of the moneys stolen can be defined as a demand 
for punitive damages. If the Allied nations at the end of the 
war are in a position to demand the reconstruction of Serbia, 
Belgium, and northern France, and they decide to enforce this 
demand, history will not record the fact as an exaction of puni- 
tive damages. 

When a vicious father treats his children with cruelty, anc 
the law steps in and protects those children by the appointment 
of a guardian, we do not think of that act as the wrongful dis. 
memberment of a family. The family was already dismembere« 
by the act of the father. The law simply recognizes a conditiun 
which exists, and takes steps for the protection of the children, 
because all children are the wards, not only of their parents, 
but of society as well. When a child falls into the hands of a 
gang of kidnappers and the law steps in and returns the child 
to its parents and breaks up the gang by the imposition of prison 
terms upon the individuals which composed it, we do not criti- 
cise the law for wrongfully dismembering the organization of 
the gang, because the gang has, and can have, no moral right to 
exist. 

If, after the war is over, Hungary, under the leadership of a 
second Kossuth, should decide that it desires to break away 
from a Prussia-dominated Austria, it would be difficult to 
conceive of such a voluntary separation as an act of dismember- 
ment of the kind which the President justly condemns. The 
situation would be comparable to that of the child relieved from 
the control of a vicious father. Again, if, after the war, Alsace- 
Lorraine is restored to France, or the Armenians freed from 
the ravishing Turks, the-comparison with the child taken from 
the g of kidnappers will exactly hold. The possibility that 
the Allies will ask for any such change in the political organ- 
ization of the world as was involved in the wresting of Alsace- 
Lorraine from France or the partition of Poland is too remote 
to warrant discussion. 

The question of the “ establishment of selfish and exclusive 
economic leagues” is perhaps less susceptible of exact deti- 
nition than the question of punitive damages or the dismem- 
berment of empires. The folly of attempting to pledge the 
Allied nations to an eternal economic ostracism of the Cen- 
tral Powers is, of course, too patent to need discussion. All 
efforts which have looked forward toward anything approaching 
such a proposal have been received with the condemnation 
which they deserved. The only justification for such efforts 
would be found in a certainty that the Allies would be forced 
to accept humiliating terms of peace, “ a peace without victory,” 
which would leave them open to an aggressive economic conspir- 
acy parallel in character to the aggressive military conspiracy 
which the world has endured these last three years. 

Yet, despite condemnation of all selfish and exclusive eco- 
nomic leagues, leagues which in modern history have come 
nearer to fulfillment in the Mittel Europa of the Pan-German- 
ists than anywhere else, there will inevitably exist after the war 
an economic league of the Allies based on more enduring, if 
more intangible, grounds than the existence of any prearrange:| 
trade agreement. 

During the war the Allies have come to know one another 
more intimately perhaps than nations have ever known one an- 
uther within recorded history. The sympathetic insight into the 
common aspirations of all the great democracies which will exist 
throughout the Allied countries will make for an economic 
alliance which will need no treaties for its protection. It will 
not be humanly possible for the nations which have borne the 
burden of the defense against German aggression to open 
instantaneously their economic arms to even a repentant Ger- 
many. 

It will be easier for the Australian in Sydney to trade 
with the American in Detroit, for the American in New 
Orleans to trade with the Frenchman in Marseilles, for the 
Frenchman in Bordeaux to trade with the Englishman in 
Sheffield, because the nations to which these men belong have 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the preservation of common ideals. 
But it will not be easy for even the toymakers of Nuremberg to 
sell their goods in Louvain, or for the breeder of canaries in tlie 
Hartz Mountains to sell his feathered songsters within the 
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shadow of the desolated Cathedral of Rheims, for some time after 
the trenches of “ No Man’s Land ” have been covered with the 
grasses of oblivion. 

The punitive damages and the dismemberment of empires 
which belonged to the old order of things, the establish- 
ment of economic leagues based on a desire for the selfish 
and exclusive aggrandizement of particular nations, can be 
whole-heartedly condemned, even while we recognize the exist- 
ence of human nature and the fact that justice and fairness 
and the common rights of mankind are based on something 
wiser than the plea that civilization shall compound felonies 
against itself by permitting professional aggressors to remain in 
possession of spoils procured by organized murder and theft. 


ARE AMERICANS MONEY- 
WORSHIPERS? 


The German economists and social philosophers have over 
and over again insisted that Americans are rank materialists, 
and that the people of the United States have joined the Allies 
in fighting German Awltur simply for the money that can be 
made out of the war. Time was when it irritated Americans to 
be called worshipers of the almighty dollar. But criticism of 
this kind from Germans has now ceased to trouble us. When 
such German philosophers as Harnack and Eucken call their 
philosophy to aid them in defending the murderous sinking of 
the Lusitania, we cease to attach much importance to German 
judgments upon questions of materialism. 

But the criticism of a French philosopher is different, for the 
whole course of the French people in the war has strengthened 
the authority of their characteristic idealism. 

So it is especially gratifying to have a distinguished French 
philosopher, Henri Bergson, discuss the question of money-wor- 
ship in America. 

t a meeting held in Paris a few weeks ago Mr. Bergson, 
who had just returned from a visit of several months to the 
United States, made an address which was a recital of the 
motives that impelled the American people to enter the world 
war. A copy of that address has just reached our hands. As 
might be expected from a member of the French Academy, it 
is searching in its analysis and lucid and charming in its style. 
He sums up his judgment in the following words: 

For my part I have never doubted that America would inter- 
vene sooner or later in this war, and I was sure, as I kept saying, 
that it would not be through selfish interests, through material 
purposes or gain, that she would intervene ; it would be by reason 
of some great principle. 

I have said here to the Franco-American Committee, om re- 
turning from a voyage some years ago, “ America is a countr 
of idealism [applause]; it is the we of the ideal ” [applause 
Because Americans have had to clear a new continent, to struggle 
for their existence, we have come to believe that they were men 
with selfish interests, occupied before all with material interests. 
What a mistake! He who has lived in America realizes that 
there is no country in the world where money means less. It is 
only necessary to see how they spend it, how they give it, and 
for what they earn it. They earn it and they seek for it only 
that they may give peer that they have made every effort possi- 
ble. Money over there, I said, was a certificate of efficiency. 
[Cries of “ Very good, very good.” ] 

Whoever has lived in America knows that high ideals, moral 
and religious, have the first place over there. Whoever has 
studied American literature and W ser seoy knows that the 
American soul is impregnated with idealism and even with mysti- 
cism. Whoever has studied American history knows that abstract 
and general thoughts of morality and justice have always held 
first place. It is upon pure ideals and zee thoughts that the 
American Nation was built, and it is perhaps the only nation- 
ality in the world which was thus built consciously and freely. 
For elsewhere it was by force of circumstances, by tradition and 
by a series of events, that the constitution of this or that nation 
was determined. Once only in the history of the world was a 
nation built upon considerations purely ideal—that was the day 
when the nation was founded which was to become the American 
Nation and the American nationality. Those who left England 
to come to colonize America were not drawn over there, as 
colonists generally are, by the ultimate thought of material inter- 
ests; it was not to enrich themselves ; it was not in order to find 
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ease ; it was only to find liberty of thought and conscience. So, 

then, it was upon an ideal of liberty and justice that the states 

which were to become the United States were founded. This 
ideal of justice and of liberty they sum up over there in the 
words “democratic ideal.” 

This is highly complimentary. We quote it, however, not as 
a compliment but as an encouragement to those good pacifists 
who fear that our participation in the war only shows our 
essential jingoism and Prussian materialism. 

Moreover, it establishes one of the best definitions of money 
that has ever come to our attention. If, in dealing with the vast 
sums, running into billions, which we are now raising and saving 
and giving and spending for war purposes, we Americans con- 
tinue to think of money primarily as “ a certificate of efficiency,” 
we shall escape a very large part of the brutalizing effect of war. 


PENSIONS OR INSURANCE? 


The Soldiers’ Insurance Bill, which Secretary McAdoo de- 
scribes on another page, is an attempt to substitute for the 
loose, extravagant, and often unjust pension system a scientific 
plan of insurance. 

This plan embraces four main provisions, which perhaps may 
be more clearly outlined in a supposititious dialogue than in a 
technical description : 


John Smith (entering Uncle Sam’s office at Washington ). 
I want to enlist. 

Uncle Sam. Come in, my boy; I’m glad to have you in my 
Army. 

John Smith. But Ive got to live and I’m giving up my job 
and I haven’t been able to save much out of my wages. 

Uncle Sam. Ill pay you $33 a month and your board and 
clothes. 

John Smith. That’s all right for me; but how about my 
wife and three children ? 

Uncle Sam. Well, Vl tell you what I'll do. You give me 
$16.90 every month out of your wages and I'll add enough out 
of my own pocket to make $54, which I’ll send to them monthly. 

John Smith. But suppose I’m killed or disabled 2 

Uncle Sam. Then I'll pay your widow and children $55 a 
month until by death or remarriage or the attaining of self- 
supporting age they cease to be dependent. 

John Smith. But they can’t live on that if I’m killed ! 

Uncle Sam. Well, then, I'll go further. If you will pay me 
out of your $33 wages an additional $7 a month, or $80 a year, 
I will insure you for $10,000, payable to your dependent bene- 
ficiaries in annual installments of $500 for twenty years. 

John Smith. That’s “reasonous,” as the fellow said. But 
how about my brother Bill? He’s not married; but he’s giving 
up his job, and when he comes back from France he won’t have 
a cent to start on again. 

Uncle Sam. Oh, don’t you worry; [ll fix him. Dll make 
him leave $16.50 of his pay with me at 4 per cent interest. 
When he comes home, I'll pay him the principal and interest— 
quite a nice little nest egg. Perhaps he may want to get mar- 
ried then ! 


Without expressing a final and definite judgment upon the 
plan thus colloquially outlined, we again call the attention of 
our readers to some of its novel and striking features. 

In the first place, it not only respects the soldier, but enables 
him to maintain his own self-respect by giving him an oppor- 
tunity to help support the plan with his own financial contribu- 
tion. It thus does away with the stigma which is now inevitably 
connected with the words “bounty” and “ pension” in the 
minds of all self-respecting Americans. 

It is practically compulsory. That there has been almost no 
criticism of this feature of the bill is a striking indication of 
how rapidly under war conditions the American mind has 
adapted itself to the thought of the nationalization of what 
have heretofore been regarded as wholly private and individual 
activities. Compulsory insurance and compulsory old age pen- 
sions are not unknown on the Continent and Great Britain, but 
we doubt if a compulsory savings bank system has yet been sug- 
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ested in even so radical and advanced communities as those of 
Kew Zealand and Australia. Yet, philosophically, if vaccination 
and typhoid inoculation are imposed by law on the soldier for 
the general welfare of not only himself but of his fellow-soldiers 
and of the community from which he comes and to which he 
returns, why should compulsory savings, which will contribute 
towards the prevention of disease, social degeneration, and 
pauperism, be thought to lie outside the domain of the Govern- 
ment ? 

With those provisions of the bill which provide for family 
allowances, to be paid for by the Government and the soldier 
acting in partnership, for the compulsory saving of the soldier’s 
own pay, and for compensation to the soldier or his dependents 
for injuries incurred in war service, there has been, and we think 
ought to be, general agreement on the part of expert sociologists 
and of the public. 

But to the article in the bill which establishes an unprece- 
dented system of life insurance strong exception has been taken 
by some of the leading insurance men of the country. The 
objection of the insurance men appears to be twofold: First, 
that when the Government offers to insure soldiers for $10,000 
at a premium of $80 a year, it is undertaking to do what no 
private company can possibly do, and is therefore undermining 
the great insurance business of the country which is woven into 
the very fabric of our financial life, and is of the utmost impor- 
tance to our social and industrial well-being. Their second objec- 
tion is that the framers of the bill have not had sufficient time to 
work out the actuarial and administrative details involved in so 
gigantic an insurance undertaking. 

As to this second objection we can express no opinion. The 
natural weight of evidence would rather, it seems to us, tend to 


give some force to the objection. If the United States should put ° 


one million of the ten million registered men in active service, 


membership. All ages, nationalities, and previous condi- 

tions of servitude are represented. It contains some 
wealthy and patriotic Chinese who have financed revolutions and 
counter-revolutions and taken care of the resulting widows and 
orphans until they are sick of it. Other members are foreign- 
ers, some holding official positions and some merely to be 
classed as friends of China. It is suspected that there is a 
Japanese section to this society. If so, this section holds its 
meetings separately. : 

All the members agree in their cheerful pessimism about 
China. All of them, including the Japanese, hope that some- 
how things are going to turn out all right in the end, although 
they may not all be hoping for the same end. But the common 
sentiment which brings them together is their pessimism about 
the immediate future. By immediate I mean the next few 
years or decades. 

They have a long bill of particulars against the Chinese. The 
Chinese are such fools, they say. It seems almost unchivalrous 
to list the counts. It is too easy, too much like itemizing the 
bad judgment of a baby just learning to creep. It would be 
more comfortable to state the grievances which China has 
against the world. But they are many, and fairly well known. 
On the other hand, we Americans always expect great things 
of a republic and are inclined to overlook almost any fault so 
long as it has been perpetrated under republican auspices. 
There is grave danger that we shall do the Chinese the injus- 
tice of overestimating their virtues, and therefore expecting too 
much from them. 

The cheerful pessimists of Peking have this against China— 
that she makes friendship for herself extremely difficult, even 
an extra-hazardons risk. Their former placid and ignorant 


r VHE society of pessimists has a rather large, though informal, 
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and these million men should take out an average of $5,000 of 
insurance at an annual premium of $40 (an opportunity which 
we should suppose they would be quick to seize), the Govern- 
ment would have five billions of insurance in force, with a mill- 
ion policy-holders. ‘The Government would thus be conducting 
a financial and industrial business much bigger than vy, wm. of 
its kind in the world. Who is to conduct it? The Treasury 
Department, the War Department, or a new Bureau? Where 
are the actuaries, credit men, policy-writers, vital statisticians, 
ete., ete., to come from? We do not ask these questions by way 
of throwing cold water upon Secretary McAdoo’s patriotic, 
humane, and noble undertaking, but in order that our readers 
may stop to consider what an extraordinary step the country 
is taking in the direction of nationalizing or socializing business. 

With the other phase of the insurance men’s objection— 
namely, that National Insurance for soldiers will militate 
against the prosperity of the private insurance companies, we 
have less sympathy. When the postal savings bank was first 
proposed, it was rigorously opposed by the private savings banks 
of the country, on the ground that postal savings banks would 
destroy private savings banks. For a year or so preceding the 
passage of the bill The Outlook contended that this was a mis- 
taken view, that the postal savings banks would prove to be 
feeders of the private savings banks. Experience has justified 
this view. In practically every State in the Union deposits in 
private savings banks have increased since the postal savings 
system was created. The explanation is simple. The postal 
savings bank has nourished and encouraged the savings habit. 
So we think a system of soldiers’ National Insurance will foster 
and develop the insurance habit, and that at the expiration of 
the war the private insurance companies will find, if the bill 
goes through, that the number of their own policy-holders has 
been increased. 





pro-Germanism hurt their case among the only friends they 
had abroad who might help them. Their leaders, although 
often at their wits’ ends to know what to do, and often in the 
depths of despair, are often not at all humble and are fre- 
quently very loth to accept advice. They bungle international 
dealings with a degree of diplomatic ineptitude almost incredi- 
ble. For example, they handled the Japanese Twenty-one De- 
mands of two years ago in a way which plunged them deeper 
into the pit when they might have used them as a ladder on 
which to climb out. 

They are not above double-dealing. The first week in last 
May the Ministry of Posts and Communications opened bids 
for the supply of electrical equipment. An American firm was 
low bidder. The awarding of the contract did not follow. A 
secret agreement was produced in which the Ministry of Posts 
and Communications had previously agreed that a certain 
Japanese firm was to have the privilege of a second bid if its 
first one was not the lowest. All this, mind you, at a time when 
China was sending out S. O. S. signals begging for Americans 
to invest money in China to head off the Japanese. 

China. is little by little openly and secretly mortgaging ser 
future in ways which threaten her prosperity and even her 
integrity. Not long ago one of her Ministers signed away the 
exclusive railway and mining rights for the province of Kwangsi 
to the French Government in settlement of a claim for $200,000. 
The details of the transaction were not published and no record 
was kept at Peking. It came to light only when the Siems- 
Carey surveyors, searching for some unpreoccupied spot in 
China where they could stake out a route for a railway to be 
built with American capital, were politely warned by the French 
to keep out of Kwangsi. 

About the same time it came to light that some twelve 
months before, without any public discussion or hint of an agree- 
ment, China had granted to Japan postal rights in Shangtung 
which practically amounted to the extension of the Japanese 
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postal system through the province ; this notwithstanding the 
fact that China already has a remarkably efficient postal system 
of her own, under the direction of foreigners. 

Not long ago I was talking with a young Chinese who had 
recently returned to his own country carying a Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. I was suggesting that for the present 
China needs some sort of financial guardianship. Chinese cities 
and provinces are as much the prey of loan-sharks as a dis 
sessed family in Rivington Street with all its household goods 
on the sidewalk. I mentioned the fact that Canton had recently 
borrowed $50,000 from the Bank of Formosa (Japanese) at 
6 per cent a month. “ No,” he replied, emphatically ; “ we want 
no foreign guardianship. We have a right to make as many 
foolish mistakes as we wish.” 

The cheerful pessimists gather and regather. Each time they 
adjourn with this chant : What can one do with such a people 
as this ? 

Some of this maladroitness in the management of China’s 
affairs ought, in justice to the Chinese, to be attributed to fear. 
China is pretty well terrified. The opium combine of Shanghai 
and Hongkong, using the unfounded fear of British intervention 
as a club, almost forced the Government to buy twenty-one 
hundred chests of opium which were to be left on their hands in 
April, when the absolute prohibition of the sale of opium be- 
came effective. The emptiness of the threat was exposed and the 
deal collapsed, but the episode showed the present state of the 
Chinese mind. Doubtless fear had something to do with the 
Kwangsi concession referred to above. China is still in such a 
state of terror against Japan as a result of the bullying brutal- 
ity of the Twenty-one Demands that one need never be surprised 
at the extent of any secret concession she may make to her neigh- 
bor. Bribery also may play a part in some of these transactions. 
Unfortunately, the officials of the new Republic have not main- 
tained a stainless record in that regard. 

At any rate, the case for the cheerful pessimists is a strong 
one. I have given only the barest outlines of it. 

On the other hand, if one is willing to regard China as an 
infant, one must admit that she is precocious. Take her modern 
school system, for example. Looked at piece by piece, from the 
angle of the village school, it is crude ; but, taken as a system, as 
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a result of only fifteen years’ work, it is an extraordinary 
achievement. The No Training College at Nanking, under 
Dr. Kuo, with its score of returned students as teachers, six or 
seven of whom have their Ph.D.’s, might well be coveted b 

many an American State. The most up-to-the-minute prison I 
have ever seen is in the interior of China. Practically every city 
I visited in ten provinces has a uniformed street-cleaning bri- 
gade. Some officials may be corrupt, lacking in foresight, and 
unpatriotic, but others are not. When the province of Fukien 
was about to accept a loan from Japan, the provincial treasurer 
refused to sign the papers even when he knew that he was 
thereby placing his life in danger. He felt that his province 
was already too deeply mortgaged to Japan to increase the bond. 

China has some brilliant young leaders in training. It is 
easily conceivable that C. T. ong, graduate of Yale and 
formerly General Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in China, more recently Vice-President of the 
Senate, might, if he were twenty or thirty years older, now be 
the new President of China. Then there is Wellington Koo, 
now in Washington; Dr. Yen, formerly at Berlin; and Dr. 
Sze, in London. But China must wait for them to grow up, 
and, what is more to the point, she too must grow up to the 
point where she is willing to trust the new order which they 
represent. 

he evidence for optimism about China is cumulative. I am 
an optimist, and yet perhaps it is more accurate to say, with 
those who are so close to the events in Peking, I am a cheerful 
imist. 

If China could only build a new wall about herself and be 
detached from the miserable international influences of which 
she is the very center, she would in a few decades pull through. 
Or if some international board of health would only tack a 
quarantine sign on her gate and keep the rest of the world away 
until she gets over her infantile diseases, she might some day 
be admitted to the society of the nations with safety. But why 
indulge in such naive dreams? China has no such wall and 
there is no such board of health. Furthermore, the road-makers 
of international peace will in a very short time have to survey 
a road, not around China, but straight through her, or they 
will find that they can build no road at all. 


SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE 


BY WILLIAM G. McADOO, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


otic duty of the greatest importance in passing the War 

Insurance Bill to provide compensation, indemnity, fam- 
ily allowances, and insurance for officers and enlisted men of 
the Army and Navy. The bill now goes to the Senate, and it is 
hoped will be acted on there promptly, even though its mem- 
bers are weary from the arduous labors of a long and moment- 
ous extra session and anxious to adjourn. 

The War Insurance Bill is the most advanced and humane 
step ever taken by any nation to protect and justly compensate 
its fighting men and their dependents. The selfish interests of 
no class of people or organized body should be permitted to 
stand one instant in the way of this elemental and essential 
act of justice and humanity. 


WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES 

The more important provisions of this bill are: 

I. Family allowances to be paid by the Government, condi- 
tioned upon a compulsory allotment of his pay by the soldier or 
sailor for the support of a wife or a child. 

II. Compulsory saving of his pay by the soldier or sailor 
when it is not allotted for support of dependents ; this compul- 
sory saving is to safeguard the morale of the Army and Navy 


[ee House of Representatives has just performed a patri- 


and to equalize conditions on a democratic basis between men 
with dependents and those without, and between our better- 
paid American soldiers and the Europeans by whose side they 
are fighting. 

III. Compensation for death or disability caused by injury 
or lisease incurred in the service. 





IV. Assurance to the soldier of his insurability or provision 
for additional insurance at low cost. 


APPLICATION OF THESE PROVISIONS 


Let us take some concrete examples and see how these pro- 
visions will work. Under the first provision an ordinary enlisted 
man in the mili or naval service, with a wife and three 
children, receiving $33 per month while engaged in foreign serv- 
ice, would be entitled to a family allowance by the Government 
of $37.50, provided he himself allotted or paid to his family 
through the Government one-half of his pay, or $16.50 per 
month. This would give his family a total of $37.50, plus 
$16.50, or $54 per month. The enlisted man would have left 
$16.50, out of which to make further provision for his family or 
other dependents voluntarily, or for his personal use, or to pur- 
chase insurance. If he purchased $10,000 worth of insurance, 
which he could do under the bill, from the Government for $7 
per month, or about $80 a year, he would have $9.50 left for 
his own use, which is as much as the officers of the Army think 
the men ought to have for spending money, and _ is, indeed, all 
they need outside of the Government rations and equipment. 

Now asto insurance. Take the case of a man killed in battle 
leaving a wife and four children. Under provision III above 
mentioned the Government will pay his widow $60 monthly, or 
a total of $720 per annum. If the soldier will take out, under 
the above-mentioned provision IV, $10,000 of insurance, at a 
premium of $80 per annum, the Government will pay to his wife 
an additional $500 per annum for a period of twenty years, 
thus bringing the total annual payments to the wife and four 

















children up to $1,220 per annum. Even this is a modest income, 
but it might be sufficient to enable the wife to support herself 
and her children and give them the advantages of education. 

The provision which I have mentioned as II in the fore- 
going list is found in Section 203 of the House Bill. It pre- 
seribes that under certain regulations an enlisted man who has 
no dependents to whom to send or allot one-half his pay must 
allow one-half his monthly pay to remain on deposit with the 
Government, bearing interest at the rate of four per cent per 
annum, the principal and interest to be paid to him after his 
term of service has expired or to his heirs at his death. The bill 
thus embodies a compulsory savings system. 


WHY SHOULD FAMILIES BE COMPENSATED? 


The nations of the world have failed to realize that when 
men are called to the colors their families and dependents are 
also called and are equally compelled to make terrible sacri- 
fices. Until this fundamental fact is driven into the conscious- 
ness of the people, we cannot deal intelligently, justly, or 
humanely with this problem that reaches down into and tears 
the very heartstrings of humanity. 

Once we grasp the fact that the commandeered soldier 
means also the commandeered family and dependents of the 
soldier, we have advanced to the point where we can consider 
the problem humanely and justly and apply the necessary rem- 
edy. We cannot, of course, compensate for the destroyed life, 
the hopelessly mutilated and maimed body, the agony of the 
suffering wife and children, mother and father, but we can 
ameliorate these sufferings ; we can mitigate the horrors of war 
to the extent that we provide against want and needless suffer- 
ing. The practice of most nations has been to fight wars to a 
conclusion regardless of the essential sacrifices of the fighting 
forces and the suffering of their dependents, and then, after 
the war—perhaps many years after the war—to do tardy and 
partial justice by passing pension bills, with their accompani- 
ments of favoritism and inequities, so that those who are favored 
with influence get the largest consideration and those who have 
none get little or nothing. 


THE ECONOMY TO THE NATION 


Not only is it the very essence of intelligence and humanity 
to give our men and their dependents these grateful and sooth- 
ing assurances, but it is economy of the highest order to make 
our fighting forces all the more effective through the splendid 
morale and spirit with which this knowledge will infuse them, 
and the morale and spirit with which this knowledge will inspire 
the civil population through whose industry and patriotism the 
fighting forces in the field must be supported. 


KNOLL 


ESUS CHRIST compared his words to seeds. They are 

the expressions of a spirit which inspires life, and of the 

principles which guide that life in right channels. They 
are not rules to regulate conduct. If ‘“‘ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and steal,” were a mere rule 
to regulate conduct, it would be a sufficient compliance to pro- 
vide cedar chests for our clothes and a safe deposit box for our 
money. They are not substitutes for thought, they are incen- 
tives to thinking. As seeds they were intended to be developed 
by his disciples and intelligently applied to the varying cireum- 
stances and conditions of an ever-varying life. This truth must 
be borne in mind by the reader, if he is to understand this 
paper. 


In the eighteenth chapter of Matthew are recorded certain 
principles which Christ recommended to his disciples for the 
settlement of any controversies which might arise among them. 
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NEED FOR INSURANCE 


Why must the Government provide this insurance? Because 
when the Government drafts the soldier and puts him into this 
extraordinarily hazardous war service, private life insurance 
companies will not write insurance on his life, or, if they will, 
the rates are prohibitive. The lowest rate I have heard sug- 
gested for re 4 private insurance is $58 per thousand for one 
year, renewable term. The next year the rate might be greatly 
increased. Where the soldier is receiving only $396 per annum 

ay, he is unable to take much, if any, insurance at the rate of 

8 per thousand. The Government, therefore, has deprived 
the soldier of the opportunity to insure himself. It has destroyed 
the soldier’s insurability. The least the Government can do is to 
make restitution to the extent of providing insurance upon the 
peace-time basis and taking up or absorbing the cost of the 
excessive risk to which it has subjected the soldier. It is, more- 
over, the just and humane thing to do. The Government must 
go to the limit to put the soldier in as favorable a position as 
possible to protect his loved ones when he, without any fault 
of his own, is taken by the Government and subjected to the 
extraordinary hazards of war, where his very life may be taken 
for the benefit of his country. 


PRIVATE OPPOSITION NOT EXPECTED 


It has been intimated that the organized insurance companies 
of the United States may oppose this legislation. I do not 
believe it. It is not conceivable that in a time like this men 
would be so callous and visionless. Men of vision and humanity 
will get behind this bill and not in front of it. But if any such 
effort should be made, who is willing to listen to the selfish ery 
of organized insurance companies that their interests may suffer 
if the Government dares to be humane and just to its heroes? 
Can we for one instant permit any selfish interest, however 
organized and wherever existent, to stand in the way of 
humanity and justice? Shall we subordinate the interests of the 
Nation? Shall we imperil the cause of liberty in the world by 
failiag to do justice to our fighting men and their dependents 
in order that the selfish interests of any private corporations or 
organizations may be conserved? I cannot believe that any 
organized effort will be made to prevent this just legislation ; 
but if such an attempt should be made, we should welcome the 
opportunity to arouse the conscience and soul of America 
against any selfish purpose or demand. 

America is holding aloft the torch of liberty in the world. 
Can she hold it aloft with honor if her soul is dead to the suf- 
ferings of her own children? Can she refuse to do justice to her 
own dead and dying and suffering while she claims to be ren- 
dering a service of justice to the rest of mankind ? 








PAPERS 


These principles are embodied in a rather specific prescription 
of the methods which he instructed'them to pursue. These prin- 
ciples and methods appear to me to be as applicable to contro- 
versies between nations as between individuals. They are as 
follows : 

Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church ; but if he neglects 
to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a 
publican. 


Two remarks must be made in explanation of this counsel. 
When the counsel was given, the Church did not exist. The 
word here rendered “ Church ” is one used throughout the Old 
Testament in the Greek version, current in Christ’s time, to 
designate the popular assembly of the Hebrew people, a body 
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half-way between a mass-meeting and a representative con- 
gress, probably sometimes one, sometimes the other. It might 
be compared to a “ constituent assembly.” 

To treat a man as a heathen man and a publican or Roman 
tax-gatherer was simply to have no dealings with him. The 
heathen were not subjected to penalties of any sort in Judea; 
the Jews simply had no intercourse with them. The meaning, 
then, of Christ’s ultimatum, as it would have been understood 
by his disciples, would be: If your fellow-member defies the 
publie opinion of the Christian community to which you both 
belong, have nothing more to do with him. 


The great statesmen of the world, horrified by this terrible 
world war, are endeavoring to find some better method for the 
settlement of international difficulties than “wager of battle,” 
and curiously, and as it seems to me very significantly, have hit 
upon the method which Christ commended to his disciples nine- 
teen centuries ago. If I interpret Christ’s counsel correctly, 
these statesmen are following Christ, whether they know it or 
not. For, if we apply the spirit of his counsel to international 
action, it would mean, first, Diplomacy ; second, Arbitration ; 
third, Judicial Procedure ; fourth, to enforce such procedure, 
Non-intercourse. To interpret and apply this counsel a little 
more fully: 

I. Lf in the community of nations a controversy arises between 
two or more of them, the first step toward a settlement is diplo- 
macy—that is, personal negotiation between the two nations, 
The object of this negotiation should be to gain a brother. Its 
spirit and its purpose should be pacific; its aim, to find some 
common ground on which the two nations can agree. Austria 
had a complaint against Serbia. The Austrian Crown Prince had 
been assassinated, and the Austrian Government believed that 
the Serbian Government had been accessory to the assassination. 
If the charge was true, the trespass committed by the Serbian 
Government was very great. But Austria showed no desire in 
her negotiations to gain a brother. She treated Serbia as a 
criminal. She went with a demand in one hand and a threat in 
the other. And the demand was one to which no nation could 
accede under threat, without, by that very act, surrendering her 
independence. 

Christ also advises that these negotiations between the com- 
plainant and the supposed transgressor be private. “ Go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone.” Recently there 
has been in certain quarters a great outcry against secret diplo- 
macy. There has been in this country some demand, though not 
very widespread or influential, for the abolition of the secret 
sessions of the Senate. It is said that secret negotiations have 
led to wars, and that, if all negotiations were conducted in the 
open, wars would be avoided. And it is probably true that some 
wars have been prepared for, and perhaps promoted, by secret 
negotiations. 

But it is certain that wars have often been prevented by 
secret negotiations. There are many international questions 
which cannot be discussed in the open forum without arousing 
popular prejudices and exciting popular passions. There is 
a strong popular feeling in this country against unlimited 
Japanese immigration. There is a strong popular feeling in 
Japan hostile to American discrimination against Japanese im- 
migrants. Popular discussion in the press of America excites 
race prejudice against the Japanese. Popular discussion in the 
press of Japan excites race prejudice against the Americans. 
There would be little danger of war between the two countries 
if we could only unite our forces in a successful war against the 
yellow press of both countries. If the Japanese question could 
be taken out of the public forum, there is little doubt that, 
by friendly negotiations between the Japanese mission now in 
this country and our President representing the Democratic 
party and Elihu Root representing the Republican party, an 
agreement could be reached which would calm the excessive 
self-esteem of the one people and the excessive fears of the other. 
_ IU. If diplomacy quietly conducted between the two parties 
in a spirit of mutual brotherhood fails, arbitration is the next 
step in Christ’s League to Enforce Peace. It is evident that 


the two or three witnesses are to hear both sides of the incipient 
et Their opinion is to be listened to by both parties to the 
quarrel, 


There is, indeed, no suggestion that they possess 
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authority to decide. Authoritative decision-is reserved for the 
third stage in this proceeding toward peace. But they are not 
partisans of the complainant taken by him to overbear the 
accused. They are witnesses, taken to hear the story, to reach 
their conclusion upon it, and, if no agreement can be reached 
by their aid, to report to the constituent assembly their judg- 
ment upon the undetermined issue. My readers will remember 
how urgent were the entreaties of England, France, Italy, and 
Russia to Germany and Austria to submit the issue between 
Austria and Serbia either to the Hague Tribunal for decision 
or to a conference of the Powers for amicable settlement, and 
how emphatic and almost contemptuous was the refusal. 

III. This was as far as Christian civilization had gone in 
1914 in its preparations to avoid war. Reformers had urged the 
constitution of a Supreme Court of Nations to which any nation 
might be summoned to give account of its claims. But no such 
court had been constituted. The imperfectly organized Hague 
Tribunal could pass only on such questions as were submitted 
to it by the consent of both the parties to the controversy. 
Christ recommended to his disciples a further step—the creation 
of some sort of body—Parliament, Congress, Supreme Court, 
Constituent Assembly, Ecclesia—to which either party could 
report its complaint, a body which would have power to declare 
an authoritative judgment. 

And if the other party would not accept the judgment, what 
then ?—war to enforce the decision? No! Non-intercourse. 

IV. If he will not hear the assembly, let him be unto thee as 
an heathen man and a publican. 

Let us imagine that in 1914 the eighteen nations now in 
alliance against the Central Powers had constituted a community 
of nations ; that they had an international tribunal or assembly 
with power to hear and decide international questions ; and that 
when Germany and Austria refused to submit the issue between 
Austria and Serbia to decision by that tribunal, the Powers 
had instantly and automatically pronounced a decree of non- 
intercourse. What would have happened? Every foreign am- 
bassador in Germany and Austria would have been called home. 
Every German and Austrian ambassador would have been sent 
home. The mails between other countries and Germany and 
Austria would have been suspended. Telegrams of every de- 
scription would have ceased. The world’s ports would have been 
hermetically sealed against the offender. No exports could have 
passed from the Central Powers to other countries, no imports 
could have passed from other countries into their territories. 
Germany and Austria would have been as effectually isolated 
as if they had been transported bodily to Mars. ‘The present 
blockade, which is threatening to bring Germany to her knees, 
would be insignificant by the side of such a world blockade. 
What nation would venture to defy it? What nation defying 
it once would ever venture to defy it a second time? 

It is true that such a league as is here foreshadowed would 
not absolutely prevent war. Germany might have invaded 
Holland, Belgium, France in the west, and Russia, Serbia, Bul- 
garia, Rumania in the east, to get by her arms the supplies 
which commerce refused to her. it might have been necessary 
to unite the armies of the world in defense of the right to decree 
and enforce non-intercourse against a defiant nation. But if 
such a league had existed in 1914, it would not have required 
three years of robbery on the land and piracy on the sea to call 
it into existence. 

If any ecclesiastical reader is inclined to think that the coun- 
sels embodied in the passage here interpreted and applied to 
international affairs were intended by Christ simply as a direc- 
tion for Church discipline, I must refer him tomy Commentary 
on Matthew for a statement of the reasons why I cannot agree 
with him ; if any reader thinks they were intended only for the 
settlement of private disputes, I reply that the same principles 
apply to the settlement of disputes between organizations as 
between individuals. If any one thinks it extraordinary that 
the world should not have long since discovered and adopted 
Christ’s league to enforce peace, if it is really suggested by his 
teaching, I reply that he who believes, as I do, that Jesus Christ 
is the divine leader of mankind will not think it extraordinary 
that he should still be in advance of the age and waiting patiently 
for his disciples to overtake him. 

The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 








ARTHUR WOODS 


JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 


A MAN WHO HAS ACHIEVED THE IMPOSSIBLE 


BY FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


sioner of New York by Mayor Mitchel, in April, 1914: 

“ T will now proceed to close up all the gambling-houses in 
this great, wicked city. Further, I will suppress organized vice. 
Incidentally I will clean out the gangsters, pickpockets, and 
confidence men. By the same token, I will destroy the ‘ Black 
Hand’ activities.” 

It was to himself that the Commissioner addressed this prog- 
nosis. Had he uttered it in public, he might have been laughed 
out of office. 

“Close up the gambling-houses!” the sophisticated metro- 
politan would have exclaimed. “There never was a big city 
without its gambling-houses, and New York is the biggest city 
in the world. Why, there were fifty gambling-houses running 
in the Tenderloin alone during the last administration, and the 
police estimate that the game of stuss on the East Side was 
taking*twenty per cent of the earnings of that congested terri- 
tory. The gamblers are waiting, as they always do at the 
beginning of a municipal administration, to ascertain whether 
they are going to run under police protection or be compelled 
to depend upon the politicians—which is only an indirect and 
less comfortable way of doing the same thing. Run they will, 
one way or the other. No police commissioner has ever been 
able to keep the gambling-houses in New York closed, and no 
police commissioner ever will. It is an utter impossibility. 
“Suppress organized vice! There were five hundred dis- 
orderly houses running in the five boroughs last year. One man 
alone conducted more than fifty in the Tenderloin, and during 
the summer Coney Island was honeycombed with them. There 
were three hundred hotels in the city that allowed women of the 
streets to occupy rooms with men. The author of ‘Commercial- 
ized Prostitution in New York,’ published by the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, estimated that during the period from January 
24 to November 15, 1912, there were fifteen thousand scarlet 
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AID Arthur Woods, on being appointed Police Commis- 
g ap} 


women in Manhattan, exclusive of the rest of the city. They 
have not decreased in number since. The disorderly house 
keepers, like the gamblers, are only waiting to learn whether 
they will be able to purchase police protection direct. If not, 
they, too, will run, anyway—under the xgis of the politicians. 
The politicians will attend to Mr. Arthur Woods if he becomes 
too ambitious. 

“Gangsters! Gangs have terrorized certain sections of New 
York ever since the first rush of immigration to the United 
States. That is because they are essential at primaries and 
elections to correct the expression of popular will at the polls. 
The politicians will look out for the interest of the gangsters also. 

“ Pickpockets! Is the new Police Commissioner aware that 
complaints to the police by people whose pockets have been 
picked .in the streets of New York average twenty-five a day, 
and have gone'as high as fifty? For every complaint made, 
there are nobody knows how many pockets picked. How are 
the police going to cope with the swarm of rogues that must be 
engaged in this vocation? It can’t bedone. The pickpocket is, 
and always has been, an irrepressible nuisance in a big city. 

“Confidence men! Does Mr. Woods know that a single 
loosely organized syndicate of twelve or fifteen of those ‘ sure- 
thing players’ has existed for more than ten years in New York, 
and during that time has separated some $15,000,000 from out- 
of-town capitalists, male and female? Why, in 1912 a news- 
paper presented figures to show that in October of that year 
this gang took in $98,000, and that between that time and the 
previous February their profits were $750,000. They have all 
been arrested over and over again, but the police have never 
yet been able to secure the conviction of one of them. Why? 
They deal directly with two Tammany district leaders, as the 
new Police Commissioner will ascertain when he begins his 
clean-up work. And aside from this ‘syndicate’ there are 
hundreds of other confidence men, preying upon residents of the 
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city and visitors alike, whom it is impossible, from the very 
nature of their transactions, to bring to justice. 

“The Black Hand! It is to-day at the height of its power. 
The editor of the most reputable Italian newspaper published 
in New York estimates that the only Italians among between 
500,000 and 600,000 members of that race in this city who are 
not being exploited by the Black Hand are those who have 
made fortunes and do not live in the Italian settlements, together 
with the skilled workers. Ninety-five per cent of the rest, the 
editor says—the tradesmen, shopkeepers, and unskilled workers 
—are paying daily tribute to the banditti among them. Ever 
since 1909, when Mayor McClellan suppressed the penal certifi- 
cates of seven hundred of the Italian ex-convicts in the United 
States, thus preventing their deportation and assuring them that 
the politicians were able to protect them, the Black Hand has 
been increasing in boldness and ferocity, in spite of all the efforts 
of the police. It is still under the protection of Tammany leaders. 

“ Yes, indeed, Woods has set himself an impossible task. If 
he does any one of the things he has set out to do, he will 
accomplish more than all of his predecessors together since the 
infamous Van Wyck administration. Every Commissioner of 
the New York Police Department since then (with one possible 
exception) has been a man of the highest integrity, several of 
exceptional ability, and (with the same possible exception) 
every one of them went into office intent on doing just what 
Woods says he is going to accomplish. The close of every 
municipal administration has seen New York in practically the 
same condition with regard to parasitic vice and crime. The 
odds are a thousand to one that they will be the same at the 
end of this administration.” 

If our sophisticated metropolitan has followed the course of 
local events from 1914 to the present day, he must have under- 
gone a considerable surprise strain during that period. There is 
not one public gambling-house of the old brazen type in New 
York to-day ; if there are any at all, they are furtively carried 
on in a small way in hidden places; instead of three hundred 
disorderly hotels, there are believed to be less than twenty-five, 
and these are rapidly disappearing ; and according to one rough 
estimate, instead of fifteen thousand scarlet women in Manhat- 
tan, there are only a thousand. The “ Black Hand” practices 
have ceased or almost ceased, and the residents of the Italian 
settlements are living as tranquilly as the other inhabitants of 
the city. In February, 1916, the last two members—not already 
in prison, driven out of town, or dead—of the band of confidence 
men that was flourishing when Woods’s term of office began, 
went to Sing Sing for long terms ; the small fry of the craft are 
out of business. The ranks of the gangsters are more than deci- 
mated, and as those that are left do not dare to get together, 
they are practically harmless. The pickpocket complaints have 
shrunk from twenty-five and fifty per day to three per week. 
Former street beggars who are able to work are either working 
voluntarily or in the penitentiary. The traffic in habit-forming 
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drugs, while still a menace to the public welfare, is on the way 
to suppression. 

The achiever of the impossible at police headquarters is a 
native of Boston of altruistic tendencies, now in his forty-seventh 

ear. He arrived in his present position by a logical process. 
Following the prescribed course of the Bostonian of family, he 
went through Harvard—without attracting any particular atten- 
tion. In his senior year he formed the choir boys of St. Paul’s 
Chureh into a club, which proved so successful that on the 
conclusion of his university career he was asked to become an 
instructor at the famous Groton school for boys. Young W oods 
remained at Groton for eight years, developing a wonderful 
knowledge of boy character which has been valuable to him im 
handling the children of a larger growth with whom he has later 
been engaged. The boys of Groton felt about Woods in the 
90’s of the last century as the policemen of New York do now. 

President Roosevelt’s sons were pupils at Groton, and through 
them Woods made the acquaintance of their father, who in 1905 
sent the young school-teacher on a mission to the Philippines. 
On his return he became a newspaper reporter for a few months, 
as a schooling in affairs. At this period he wrote a report on the 
police situation in New York which attracted the attention of the 
then Police Commissioner, General Theodore A. Bingham, who 
offered him a Deputy Commissionership with’ charge of the 
Detective Bureau. WW oods accepted this offer, but before going 
into office went abroad at his own expense to study detective 
methods in London, Paris, and Berlin. The New York Detect- 
ive Bureau was in better condition than ever before when, in 
the summer of 1909, Woods resigned as Deputy Commissioner 
on the dismissal of General Bingham. After a few years im 
business in Mexico and with his brothers, he returned to New 
York, at the request of John Purroy Mitchel, to assist that 
gentleman in his campaign for the Mayoralty. His appointment 
as Police Commissioner was a natural sequence of the election. 

The details of the story of Woods’s accomplishment of the 
impossible would make a book that ought to be written. It is 
typical of his methods that when he took charge at police head- 
quarters his plan of campaign against the parasite malefactors 
was completely formulated. Also that it was immediately put 
into action. The keynote of his control of the situation, how- 
ever, lies in the circumstance that the politicians have had no 
say during the present municipal campaign, either at police 
headquarters or the City Hall. 

Aside from his super-efficient work in the suppression of evil, 
Commissioner Woods has achieved marvelous results in what 
may be called the intensive cultivation of his Department and 
in constructive work in crime prevention. One of his first moves 
on being made Commissioner was the enlargement of the police 
training school, creating new and special courses in detective 
work, which resulted in the establishment last summer of a well- 
equipped detective college. He instituted a series of lectures 
for all the members of the for ce ; these have been delivered by 





It has located and mapped 1,600 danger points and prepared sealed orders for every imaginable emergency. Right to left: Chief Inspector Schmittberger, Inspectors 
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officers of the army, judges, psychologists, and other specialists. 
. He introduced modern calisthenics, wrestling, and boxing into 
the curriculum for probationers, who are also taught chemical 
research and analysis for use in the production of evidence in 
homicide cases, as well as the new system of identification of 
lost or stolen property. He instituted a merit system, under 
which policemen are given awards for valuable suggestions and 
quick thinking as well as for courage. His weekly meetings with 
his inspectors set in motion the work of police preparedness, 
which has so trained and equipped the force that to-day it is 
ready to meet any emergency, from an earthquake or a tidal 
wave to a conflagration or an invasion, and is prepared to sup- 
press any kind of riot or disorder, to shelter and feed refugees, and 
to maintain the city’s lines of transportation and communication. 

One of Commissioner Woods's crime prevention measures is 
the Junior Police, an organization of boys by police precincts, 
formed in 1914 to counteract the influence of the gangsters. 
There will be six thousand of these boys next year, divided by 
companies and regiments in command of their own elected offi- 
cers, under supervision of the captains of the regular police. 
Other phases of the preventive work are the lectures by police 
sergeants in the public schools, whereby the children—particu- 
larly those of foreigners—are shown that policemen are their 
friends, not their enemies ; the securing of employment for ex- 
convicts, thus rendering it unnecessary for them to resort to 
erime for a livelihood; the psychopathic laboratory for the 
segregation of feeble-minded and mentally defective criminals, 
rather than permit them to go through the old “ in-and-out ” 
process in penal institutions; and a police committee for the 
relief of the destitute and the unemployed, which gives emer- 
gency aid to individuals and families. 

The work of this committee is financed by the members of 
the force themselves, who in the winter of 1915 raised a fund 
of $2,800, of which $1,900 was contributed by the patrolmen. A 
distributing system was devised whereby a book of green tickets, 
each worth ten cents, was placed in every station-house, and 
arrangements made with storekeepers in each precinct to honor 
them for their face value. In this manner worthy cases receive 
immediate relief, the tickets being good for fuel, food, and other 
necessities. In one year the committee found temporary jobs 
for twenty-five hundred men and permanent work for eight hun- 
dred. “This particular kind of police work is a rather new 
and difficult one,” says the Commissioner, “ but, to my mind, it 
is just as effective in reducing crime as a policeman swinging 
his club as he walks up and down the street trying door knobs.” 

Commissioner Woods has a new idea of the scope of police 
duty. “ My job,” he said to the writer. “ is to make New York 
City as safe, as wholesome, and as happy a place as possible for 
the people to live in.’’- To the latter end he established the 
station-house Christmas trees, which last year gave enjoyment to 
more than forty thousand of the poorest children—and their 
parents—within our boundaries. To the same end he has insti- 
tuted the “ play streets,” the “ bath streets,”.and the interior- 
block playgrounds in the tenement-house districts. It is prob- 
able that he has done more than any other one man to make life 
better worth living for those New York children whose pleasures 
are fewest. And, as he says, it all comes within the confines 
of preventive police work. Poverty creates crime; less misery 
among the poor means greater happiness, and greater happiness 
means less crime. Pleasure to the children of the poor means less 
discontent and misery to their parents. 

One of the most notable and valuable results of his rule in the 
Police Department, the Commissioner believes, is the improve- 
ment in the general morale of the men. He 1s proud of a document 
recently drawn up anonymously by a veteran policeman, which 
enumerates twenty-six definite benefits derived by the members 
of the force from their chief, and sums up all the items thus : 
“You have shown us how to be better policemen and better 
citizens. You have taken us out of the most chaotic state this 
Department was ever in, elevated us to a position of honor in 
the community, and enabled us again to walk the streets with 
heads up, eyes to the front, and fit to look any man in the face.” 

An order issued by Commissioner Woods when he first took 
office was oné making it possible for any member of the Depart- 
ment, from the chief inspector to the most recently appointed 
‘patrolman, to have a personal interview with him on applica- 
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tion. This not only made it impossible for any member of the 
force to suffer clandestine injustice at the hands of a superio: 
officer, but put him beyond the point where he might be dic- 
tated to or used by politicians. policemen love Woods fox 
this order, and he encourages them to bring their personal anc 
family troubles to him. From funds subscribed by his own 
personal friends he makes loans payable in installments to 
worthy members of the Department in pecuniary difficulties, not 
deducting repayment from salaries, but trusting the men to 
live up to their agreements of their own accord. Thus far there 
have been no delinquent debtors. One patrolman of high repu- 
tation, with a considerable family, who had been in the hands 
of money-lenders and was heavily in debt, was recently loane:| 
$750 from the Commissioner’s fund on terms that will enable 
him to pull himself through to solvency. 

Commissioner Woods’s specific views with regard to the 
treatment of his men are shown in a talk with the inspectors of 
the Department. “ One of the important points about leader- 
ship is that the men must feel that their superior officers are 
caring for them,” he said. “ You can’t get patrolmen of the 
Police Department, any more than you can privates in the army, 
to do good work unless they feel that their superior officers are 
solicitous of their health, welfare, and comfort, and are compe- 
tent to give them the right kind of orders. 

“We fall down because the greatest weakness in the Police 
Department is in the commanding officers not realizing their 
position—their job as commanding officers. Until the Depart- 
ment gets over the practice of having captains and patrolmen 
address one another by their first names we shall not get the 
kind of command that we should have. We make no proper 
line of demarcation between officers and men. You have got to 
have it to get results. It is good for officers and good for men. 
Both like it better and work with a better will when both know 
their own distinctive jobs and do them—sharply, prompitly, 
confidently. The superior must command; the subordinate 
must obey ; and each will respect the other. I find it much less 
than formerly, but I still find, lieutenants especially, ani 
some captains, who ‘ bawl out’ their men. It used to be very 
prevalent ; it was the only way some lieutenants knew how to 
get along. They thought it was the only way to maintain the 
dignity of their rank, whereas, in fact, it is the surest way to 
destroy dignity of rank. I want you to put your entire atten- 
tion on the care of your men and getting the best possible 
service from them ; educate the men under your charge up to 
the best they can do. Give the best sort of care to the men ; 
keep the morale high ; keep them well cared for, and let them 
feel that they are well cared for, that their superiors have their 
welfare at heart—and then require from them the best possible 
percentage of police duty.” 

Commenting upon the inspiring personal influence of Com. 
missioner Woods upon the members of the Police Department, 
one of his civil staff said to me the other day: “It is an extraor- 
dinary sight to watch the policemen who go into the Commis- 
sioner’s office to,ask instructions or for a favor or advice, and to 
see them come away afterward. They approach the swinging 
doors that lead to the sanctum sanctorum in all stages of nervous- 
ness and anxiety, but I never saw a single man of them make his 
exit whose head was not in the air and his chest inflated. They 
crawl through one of the swinging doors to enter ; they burst 
through both doors with arms swinging when they come out.” 
A police sergeant of middle age expressed himself to me thius 
as to new conditions: “ I’ve been on the force quite a few years, 
and had been in a rut for a long time up to the beginning of 
the present administration. Now I am as ambitious as any 
youngster, because I am sure of a square deal. I'll bet that ['ll 
work up to inspector if Commissioner Woods stays at the head 
of the Department.” When, on the occasion of a recent serious 
police blunder, the Commissioner declared that he would allow 
no member of the foree to be made a scapegoat, a captain in 
the Department said to me: “ When -you’ve got a boss thiat 
talks like that, there’s something more than respecting him for 
it; you feel like putting your arms around him.” 

Fhe devotion to himself—and hence to their duty—that the 
Commissioner of the New York Police Department has inspired 
in his men is one of the reasons why he has been able to accom- 
plish the impossible in cleaning up the city: 














THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


BY JOHN SPARGO 


Mr. Spargo is one of the ablest American writers on Socialism. He. has been a strong anti-militarist, and for that very reason is opposed 


to German military domination. When he left the Socialist party three months ago, it was because that party was, as he said, “ committed 
to @ programme essentially unneutral, un-American, and pro-German.”—TuHE Eprrors- 


HAVE been asked by the secretary of the American Union 
| Against Militarism (a gentleman whom I very highly respect) 

to give my opinion on how our Government should deal 
with the problem presented by that very difficult person, the 
“eonscientious objector”—the man of military age who on 
religious or humanitarian grounds refuses to participate in 
war, even when drafted. 

As an anti-militarist, long identified with the pacifist move- 

ment, I have a very keen sympathy with the great moral revolt 

inst war which inspires the conscientious objector. I am not 
insensible to the gravity of the problem which his conscience 
forces upon the attention of the Government. I confess, how- 
ever, that I should find it easier to offer some suggestions 
toward a solution of the problem if the American Union Against 
Militarism, or some other competent authority, would tell me 
how the genuine conscientious objector is to bedistinguished from 
the ole of pretenders who adopt the lan e of conscience 
as a subterfuge. The duty-dodging slacker, self-indulgent and 
viciously indifferent to the social welfare, finds no difficulty in 
claiming that his objection to military service comes from a 
hypersensitive conscience. The Anarchist, with his enmity to 
organized society, finds it easy to masquerade ‘as a conscientious 
objector. The craven coward seizes upon the excuse of con- 
science to protect him from the contempt of his fellow-men. If 
we grant that some provision should be made to exempt the 
honest conscientious objector, how, in practice, is he to be iden- 
tified, so that his privileges shall not be seized by a host of 
others eager* to secure immunity from the burdens of citizen- 
ship ? 

his is no mere cavil. It is, indeed, a matter of very great 
importance. The Quakers have already found it necessary to 
protect themselves against the efforts of slackers to gain admis- 
sion to the Society of Friends as a means of securing exemption 
from the draft. According to Mr. James Wood, President of 
the New York Society of Friends, “ duty-dodging young men ” 
have sought admission “in extraordinary numbers.” The 
Society adopted a resolution “ advising” young men of con- 
script age to postpone coming into the Society of Friends until 
after the war. Mr. Wood has said: 


The Friends realize the tremendous responsibility placed on 
them by exemption from military duty. We do not believe in 
killing our fellow-men, but we will not stand for slacking. No 
Friend will fail in his duty at this time of crisis when the world 
is torn and bleeding. We love our country and will help by 
doing constructive work. 

Already the various meetings have been besieged by young men 
seeking admission into the Society. Some of them, we feel, are 
obviously “ slackers,” seeking to hide behind the cloak of Qua- 
kerism. —— want conveniently to become Friends and dodge 
their duty. We will not stand for that. We purpose to see that 
the exemption granted us is not abused. This is the object of 
the resolution. . . . By its text we “advise ” young men of con- 
seript age to postpone coming into the Society of Friends until 
after the war. I used “advise” advisedly, however. That’s a 
polite way of saying they will not be allowed to join the Society. 
It will, in effect, be iron-clad, and no “ slacker ” will find refuge 
among the Friends of New York and Vermont. 


In support of the claim for the exemption from military duty 
of those whose consciences will not permit them to perform 
such duty the democratic principle of the protection of the 
rights of minorities is invoked. As a Socialist I cheerfully ad- 
mit that the modern conception of democracy includes an in- 
creasing regard for minorities and their protection against the 
ruling majorities. This fact is one of the great assurances that 
the world can trust democracy to be just and zealous in its 
regard for freedom. But it must not be supposed that democ- 
racy is compatible with the admission of the rights of minorities 
to io as they please. Minorities have, and can have, no rights 
Which conflict with the rights of the majority. No organized 





society which hopes to endure can ever admit the right of any 
minority to persist in conduct which imperils the majority, 
restricts its essential liberties, or makes impossible the orderly 
achievement of its just aims. 

It has long been the practice of the most democratic nations 
to exempt from military service the members of certain religious 
bodies, notably the Quakers, whose religion forbids them to 
bear arms. even in wars of self-defense. In general, the men 
who have sought exemption from actual military service upon 
religious grounds have harbored no hostility toward the state 
and attempted no revolutionary upheaval. They have been 
willing to perform useful non-combatant service under either 
military or civil authority. As arule, they have accepted service 
which involved some risk or discomfort, such as caring for the 
wounded in military hospitals, showing that they were not seek- 
ing their own comfort and safety under the cloak of religion. 
Some have carried their scruples so far as to refuse even non- 
combatant service under direct control of the military authori- 
ties, on the ground that such service is inevitably a part of the 
work of conducting warfare. They have been permitted to 
choose as a substitute some non-combatant service, vitally neces- 
sary to the National well-being, but not directly connected with 
military operations or subject to the rule of the military author- 
ities. 

It must be borne in mind that by consenting to such arrange- 
ments the state does not recognize the right of citizens to such 
special consideration on account of their religious scruples and 
beliefs. It is a privilege which the state can well afford to per- 
mit its citizens to enjoy as a general rule. Efficient warfare 
requires enormous industrial and agricultural production, and 
economic service is generally as valuable to a warring nation as 
military service. So long as there are enough men available 
to bear arms, the democratic state can well afford to indulge 
the scruples of its citizens by letting them perform non- 
combatant service, either directly for the army, under military 
authorities, or in occupations which are not directly connected 
with actual warfare nor under the direction of the military 
commanders. 

If, however, there should be a deficiency of soldiers, so that 
the exemption of men of military age able to bear arms would 
imperil the national cause, the state could not afford to grant 
exemption to such men, even for religious reasons. It could not 
admit the right of the minority to make impossible the orderly 
achievement of the just aims of the majority. The state, in 
such circumstances, must regard the religious scruples of the 
minority as of no weight. Even the measures of exemption 
granted to the Quakers are cénditional privileges which the 
state has at all times the right to revoke. 

It is easy to understand the man whose conscience does not 
permit him to take up arms and fight, but who loyally desires 
to serve his country in her peril and need by doing some non- 
combatant work. Even though it may appear to be a rather 
low ethical standard which leads him to throw the burden of 
his share of the repellent tasks upon others and to insist upon 
his own moral estimate against that of the majority of his 
fellows, it is possible to sympathize with such a man. It is even 
possible to overlook the low ethical standard and to admire the 
man if by deeds of courage and devotion, as many English 
Quakers have done in Red Cross work, or by such work as the 
young American Quakers are doing in France now in restoring 
the recovered villages and towns, he proves through service and 

sacrifice his love for country and humanity. 

But the conscientious objector whose moral scruples have 
become a political problem is not of this type. The processes of 
his moral reasoning are not direct and intelligible, but as devi- 
ous and subtle as those of a German bureaucrat. His conscien- 
tious objection to the use of force and the taking of life does 
not generally prevent him from sympathizing with the violence 
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of syndicalists, saboteurs, Sinn Feiners, and other exemplars of 
social terrorism. Among the hundreds of conscientious ob- 
jectors I have known there are very few who have not defended 
and even glorified the use of force when directed against organ- 
ized society. It is difficult for the ordinary man ssed of a 
common every-day conscience to understand by what: process of 
moral reasoning men condone the Dublin insurrection with its 
mad use of armed force and glorify it as “a noble dramatic 
gesture,” and then profess to hold conscientious objections 
against the use of armed force. Is it mere cynicism to suggest 
that candid analysis would reveal the fact that their real objec- 
tion is not to the use of force per se, but to its use to preserve 
organized society ? 

he typical conscientious objector refuses not only to bear 
arms, but also to perform non-combatant service, even where 
this is carried on under the direction of some civil authority 
and is not directly connected with military undertakings. He 
argues that to engage in any occupation which strengthens the 
power of the nation in time of war, either under compulsion or 
by voluntary agreement, would be in effect aiding the nation to 
make war. Therefore his “conscience” makes him refuse to 
render such service. Because efficient agricultural production 
adds to the fighting efficiency of the nation he cannot agree to 
work on a farm. B or the same reason he cannot accept employ- 
ment as a railway worker, a telegraph operator, or a miner. 
Logically he cannot do any useful, necessary labor at all, since 
all such labor efficiently performed adds to the sum of national 
prowess available for war purposes. 

Conscience is sternly logical and impatient of compromises. 
The illogical and devious compromises and evasions of the typi- 
cal conscientious objector are the result of caprice, not of con- 
science. They have no rational ethical basis. To refuse to per- 
form labor because that labor adds to the nation’s weapons of 
force, and to consent to the payment of taxes, which have the 
same effect, is hot the result of the logical application of great 
principles, but of irrational and capricious choice. To honor 
the municipal police force, whose duty is to. kill in certain emer- 
gencies, while holding the soldier in dishonor because in certain 
emergencies he too must kill, is not logically sound or morally 
defensible. 

If we accept as a principle of democracy the right of the citi- 
zen to exemption, for reasons of conscience and individual moral 
judgment, from all service of military value, whether combat- 
ant or non-combatant, upon what grounds can we deny his claim 
to exemption from taxation for military purposes? And when 
we have established the precedent in connection with the mili- 
tary and naval forces, how shall we deny the claim of the Anar- 
chist and the dive-keeper to exemption from the duty of sup- 
porting the police force by service or by tax, provided they 
make their appeal in the name of “conscience”? On what 
grounds shall we deny the claim of the “ conscientious ” disbe- 
liever in medicine and medical science to exemption from the 
duties which the public health authorities impose upon the 
citizens ? 

These several claims are equally valid and equally preposter- 
ous. The whole philosophy of the conscientious objector is un- 
sound and incompatible with any reasoned system of social 
ethies. It is subversive of the very existence of organized society 
to exempt citizens from the fundamental laws generally approved 
because those laws do not meet with their individual approba- 
tion. That way lies, not democracy, but disintegrating anarchy. 
It is strange, indeed, that men and women who call themselves 
Socialists should be so blind to the necessary implications of 
their own faith as to accept this principle so alien to democracy 
and to Socialism. There can never be a Socialist state of society 
until the supremacy of the collective will and purpose is estab- 
lished beyond all question. The theory that the moral qualms 
of individuals gives them a claim to exemption from the scheme 
of things approved by the collective moral and intellectual judg- 
ments of the majority must, if acted upon, destroy all possibility 
of achieving Socialism. 

Suppose we carry the idea of the exemption of conscientious 
objectors over into the social struggle, the war of classes. The 
members of a labor union decide upon a strike for the attain- 
ment of certain aims. There is, however, a small dissenting 
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minority opposed to the strike on moral grounds. The members 
of this group argue with a certain seductive plausibility that a 
strike is really a form of war and an appeal to force instead of 
to sweet reasonableness. They argue, further, that strikes pro- 
voke bitterness and hatred among those who ought to love one 
another. For these reasons they object to the strike and claim 
exemption from the resolution ordering all members of the 
union to strike ; to avoid offense to their consciences they ask 
to be permitted to remain at work. Does anybody believe that 
such a plea would be granted, or that the Socialist would favor 
granting it ? 

Democracy wisely and properly permits the individual a wise 
range of choice in the service he performs, whether in peace or 
war. That freedom of choice makes for efficiency because men 
will, on the whole, give their best in service of their own choos- 
ing. But this freedom of the individual to choose his own task 
is not absolute; it is limited by the need of the state and its 
ultimate authority. Men are not free to insist on being hospital 
orderlies in war time if there is no room for more hospital order- 
lies. They are not free to refuse to bear arms if there is a dearth 
of soldiers. No individual moral judgment or prejudice can 
ever confer such a right, and the claim to such a right is funda- 
mentally immoral, even if made in the name of religion. No 
minority can ever be permitted: to coerce the majority, or to 
prevent the realization of its deliberated purposes and policies. 

So much we may say with certitude concerning the moral 
principles involved. The issue is clear and unmistakable. We 
are now obliged to face the practical question of what we are to 
do. If the war lasts another year and we are called upon to 
send large forces to Europe and to bear a share in the actual 
struggle proportionate to our population and resources, what 
must we do with the vociferously urged claim of the host of 
slackers, syndicalists, Anarchists, pacifists, and other duty- 
dodgers to be exempt from war service on account of their dis- 
senting moral judgments? 

One thing seems to me to be quite clear—namely, the right 
of organized society to command the individual to serve the 
common purpose and need. The state has the unquestionable 
right to insist that all who desire to share the advantages of 
citizenship bear a share of the service by which those advan- 
tages are secured and maintained. It is impossible to deny the 
right of society to command the individual and still retain belief 
in democracy. 

The clause in the Conscription Law which exempts from 
military service members of “ well-recognized religions, sects, 
or organizations opposed to war” is a craven compromise and 
me indefensible. The state should insist that all citizens in 
certain age groups meeting certain physical and mental require- 
ments should be compelled to perform some necessary war serv- 
ice. Asa matter of ordinary common sense, the preferences of 
the individual should be observed as far as proves consistent 
with the common purpose and welfare. Within the limits of 
safety, the individual to whom combatant service is repellent 
should be permitted to choose non-combatant service. The citi- 
zen who, for any reason whatsoever, refuses to perform any 
kind of war service should be deprived of his citizenship on the 
ample ground that only those who are willing to secure and 
defend the rights of citizenship deserve them. 

In the case of those who have acquired citizenship by natu- 
ralization and now refuse all war service the obvious duty of 
the state is to cancel their naturalization, restore their alien 
status, and, if need be, deport them as undesirable aliens. 
Every alien who accepts citizenship implicitly assumes with the 
privileges of the citizen’s franchise the obligation to serve and 
defend the nation of which he becomes a citizen. If later his 

individual prejudices or views prevent him from meeting his 
obligations to the state and cause him to renounce them, in 
turn the state’s obligations to him should be canceled. There 
is no room in a democracy for the perverted individualism of 
the egoists who in times of peril and crisis insist upon the 
assertion of their individual judgments and prejudices. There 
is no room, either, for the slacker, the craven, the saboteur, the 
Anarchist, or other duty-dodgers who use the forms of morality 
and conscience to mask their vicious self-indulgence or their 
treachery to the state. 
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(C) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
A LESSON IN MARCHING—THE FIRST CONTINGENT OF THE NEW ARMY AT CAMP DIX, WRIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


(C) UNDERWOUD & UNDERWOOD . 
PREPARING tO GO TO THE FRONT—AMERICAN TROOPS RECEIVING A LESSON IN TRENCH FIGHTING BEHIND THE BATTLE-LINES IN FRANCE 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN THE MAKING—AT HOME AND ABROAD 





(C) UNDEnwv0d & UNDERWOOD 
WATCHING THE SEVENTH MARCH PAST—A CHARACTERISTIC GROUP OF SPECTATORS ON FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


WISHING GOD-SPEED TO 


PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 
A NEW GOVERNMENT CANAL IN THE NORTHWEST 
This canal, designed to facilitate navigation and commerce in the vicinity of Seattle, Washington, connects Lake Union and Puget Sound and Lake Washington and 
Lake Union. It is eight miles long and sufficiently wide and deep to accommodate ocean steamships. It cost about $5,000,000. The work of construction was begup 
November 11, 1911, and the canal was formally opened to navigation on July 4 of this year, the occasion being celebrated by a great marine parade seven miles long, 
led by the steamer Roosevelt, the ship used by. Admiral Peary on his expedition that discovered the North Pole 
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INTERNATIONAL FuLM SERVICE 
THE SEVENTH REGIMENT LEAVING NEW YORK CITY FOR CAMP WADSWORTH, SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


AMERICA’S DEPARTING SOLDIERS 


ahaa 


WTERNATINAL FILM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CITY’S STREET-CLEANERS MARCH LIKE VETERANS 


The ‘‘ white wings ” of New York form an army that is doing as valiant service as any in the world. They are fighters of dirt and disease. And they are patriots as 
well. After their march and drill at Hamilton Fish Park, September 12, as shown above, they were presented with a stand of colors 








A Y. M. C. A. HUT AT THE FRONT 


THE RED TRIANGLE ON THE FIRING LINE 


BY STEPHEN PROCTOR 


trench “ somewhere in France,” close to the firmg line, 

there occurred a terrific explosion just ahead of us. My 
guide wheeled and looked at me. He grinned. Doubtless it 
was the expression of my face, which, I am certain, was not one 
of joviality. 

Sunk around the bend I saw where the shell had landed. 
There was a mass of débris, and from it were emerging a num- 
ber of men, brushing dust and dirt from their eyes. What had 
a moment before been an apparently sheltering dugout was 
now nothing much of anything. 

“ A narrow escape for those officers,” I remarked to my guide 
as I saw them struggle out and feel themselves over to find out 
if they were “ all there.” ' 

“ Mais non! Not officers, monsieur, but Y. M. C. A. men,” 
was the answer. 

“Y. M. C. A. men here on the firing line?” I queried. 

“ Certainement ! Everywhere they are, giving help. Those 
boys, they have no fear,” he told me. 

hat was my introduction to the Red Triangle on the firing 
line in France and Belgium. There are thousands of Young 
Men’s Christian Association workers at the front, and hundreds 
of their stations, marked by the sign bearing a red triangle sur- 
rounding a blue “ Y,” are within the firing line. Many and 
many a time these dugouts or huts are destroyed and the work- 
ers injured, but thus far none of them have been killed. 

There are no mollycoddles in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association organization. Those at the front are facing as grave 
dangers daily as the soldiers in the trenches, and the work 
they are doing has won the highest of all commendation—praise 
from the Tommies and Poilus. 

As I stood there, trying to keep my mind on what I was 
seeing instead of on the shrapnel bursting into bouquets of 
death above, the Young Men’s Christian Association men had 
emerged from their shattered dugout, were rescuing their 
belongings, such as stationery, chewing gum, tea and coffee, and 
similar things, and rebuilding the place on the same spot. 

The first thing reseued from the débris was the sign. The 
man wiped the dirt off the sign and nailed it up again, for all 


G tench om along through a slippery communicating 
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the soldiers passing down to the front trench and all the others 
passing back for a rest to see. 

There are pocket Testaments to be had—if the soldiers will 
ask for them ; but none are in sight, none are voluntarily offered. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association representatives are 
there to minister, first of all, to the material wants of the brave 
men. They will stop cutting meat for sandwiches or pouring 
tea or writing a letter for some chap with a crippled hand, and 
pray with you—not for you, mind you—if you ask it; otherwise 
prayer is never mentioned. 

hey will give you cigarettes as cheerfully as chewing gum. 
All these things help to endear them to the soldiers, but, after 
all, the great test is their bravery, their coolness in danger. They 
are unarmed, they are there voluntarily, and they stick right there 
even though an enemy shell blow their little dugout to atoms. 

The best explanation of why they are there is the following 
conversation which I overheard right after a shell had demol- 
ished one of their stations. While the man in charge crawled 
out and was brushing off the red triangle sign a soldier came 
through from the front trench. 

“T wouldn’t stay here for a thousand dollars a day!” he said. 

“Neither would I,” quietly replied the hero of the red 
triangle. 

There is a peculiar thing about the location of the “ Red 
Triangle.” Those in charge on most of the front seem to have 
tried to get as near to the danger-point as they could. One was 
in a communicating trench near some field kitchens. The Ger- 
mans had the range and the kitchens went skyward in a hurry. 
The next shell exploded so close to the “Y ” dugout that it 
blew the front away. As the Y secretary was picking up the 
pieces and putting the sign back some soldiers came througli 
the trench. Taking in what had happened at a glance, the tired 
and war-stained men cheered lustily for the little civilian who 
was doing a real man’s work. 

There are 428 branches of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in France and Flanders. Each branch has many (is- 
tricts to look after, so there are more than sixteen hundred 
Y stations within the actual war zone. Some of these stations 
are located at the training camps, some in the cities where new 
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troops are received, some are in cellars and houses ruined by 
the Germans on their first advance, but most of them are 
even nearer to the firing line, and a large number are under 
shell fire all the time. 

Practical experience has shown the leaders how to divide the 
work into definite sections. First and foremost is the depart- 
ment which looks after the men at the training camps and in 
the actual fighting. The training-camp work is helpful, but it 
does not fill the void as does the hut on the firing line. 

I watched a battalion as it passed a Y dugout on its way to 
the firing line. The men gratefully accepted the tea and coffee 
handed them, and many asked for the little Testaments, which 
were given them as they passed back the tin cups. After all 
had been served the soldiers did not start away at once. Their 
captain seemed to be waiting for something. And finally it 
came. A husky chap, evidently from the west of Ireland, doffed 
his steel helmet and said: “ How about a bit of prayer, sorr?” 

As the Y worker prepared to grant the request that long 
line of men kneeled there in the mud, their officers kneeling 
with them, and throughout the brief invocation reverent atten- 
tion was given. 

“Tt’s always the way,” the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion man in charge informed me. “I do not worry about the 
religious part of the work. Religion is all right. It is the 
strongest thing in the world, as you have just seen, and it can 
look after itself. What these fellows want is material help. A 
little tea or coffee or something sweet after they come off duty. 
A hungry man is a bad man to whom to suggest prayer. To 
tell a foolish soldier who has drunk too much that he ought to 
go to church is a waste of breath. Help him and see that he 
has a chance.” 

Then came the men who had been relieved from duty. More 
coffee and tea made a big hit with the wet and tired soldiers. 
Then, wonder of wonders, cigarettes made their appearance 
from some recess of that hut and were passed down the line! 
How those fellows cheered! An order was shouted by their 
officer, and within a minute the front of the hut was hidden by 
a laughing, shouting crowd, all of whom wanted to buy some- 

Writing material was the first choice, soap the second, 


thing. 
and sweet chocolate the third. 

When the army advances, so do the Red Triangle workers. 
On the day Bapaume was taken there was plenty of hot work for 
every one, and just as the excitement quieted down a little we 


heard wild cheering in our rear. A Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation worker had commandeered a mule, loaded it up with 
cakes and a few other delicacies, and started after the advancing 
army, 80 that the boys might enjoy a few extras when mess call 
was sounded. He had been given orders to stay with the brigade, 
and he intended to stay even if it went to Berlin, and probably 
prayed that it would. 

In the second-line huts the work is far different from that 
where the shells are bursting. The word “ hut” hardly describes 
the shelter used. Sometimes it is a tent, other times a shack, 
and then again it is a stable which the army officers have de- 
cided is unfit for man or beast. But, whatever it is, the Y 
workers manage to fit it up so that it becomes fairly comfortable. 

After guiding me to a tent well behind the trenches, my 
companion, a French officer of the line, said : 

“See that tent? Well, I had been on duty for seventy-two 
hours solid. Hadn’t had my clothes off in that time. I was 
dead tired ; could hardly put one foot in front of the other, but 
I managed to get into my sleeping-bag. Then I heard music 
coming from this tent. I tried to sleep, but couldn’t. Then 
blamed if I didn’t dress and hang around the edge of that tent, 
first listening to the singing, and then joining in. I don’t think 
much of this religion, but those Y fellows can have my last 
cent. They are real men.” 

In another hut I found a keeper who was engaged in warring 
on rats. His place was overcome with them. The previous 
night he had been unable to sleep because of the rodents, and 
had lighted a candle to see if the flame would keep them from 
running over his body. In the morning he had found the rats 
had eaten the lighted candle. And he was laughing over his 
experience. 

e Young Men’s Christian Association stations in the com- 
munication trenches, which are merely dugouts, are kept open 
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day and night for all men who will come to them. On nights 
when there have been raids exhausted German prisoners are 
taken into the huts on their way to the main camp and are pro- 
vided with refreshments. 

The Y huts are regarded as power stations, helping to main- 
tain the spirit of the army. In many of them I found women— 
ladies of title working side by side with their sisters of all 
other classes and stations in life. They are doing menial work, 
too, for long hours, day after day, week after week, serving cocoa, 
darning socks, and washing dishes. It is a striking commentary 
on war-time conditions to see how the moral tone of a whole 
camp changes within a week after one of these woman-worked 
huts is opened. It is a common sight to see a soldier spreading 
out his purchases, a penny at a time, for an excuse to extend his 
conversation with the woman behind the Y counter in the hut. 

The woman workers have a wonderful influence and opportu- 
nity, and the way they do their work well merits the praise that 
officer and man alike love to give them. Their presence exerts 
a strong power on the soldier and keeps him in touch with his 
best ideals at the very minute he is confronted with the tempta- 
tions of a strange and new world. It’s the being there that 
counts ; the soldiers feel that some one is looking after them. 

Another section of the work deals with the prisoners. For a 
time the Young Men’s Christian Association workers helped in 
the prison camps in Germany, but then the authorities decided 
to withhold all comforts from the prisoners and those Young 
Men’s Christian Association men who escaped detention or worse 
were forced to flee Germany as best they could. Notwithstand- 
ing this campaign of frightfulness carried on against those who 
were seeking to relieve Caianaler of caring for prisoners, these 
men who managed to get out of that country with their lives at 
once started in to help the Germans imprisoned in England 
and France ! 

“What has come over this camp?” was the question of an 
astonished camp officer. He had been told that discipline had 
become easier to maintain and the prisoners were less given to 
outbreaks. His subordinates told him that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association had taken charge and its men were living 
among the prisoners, eating their food and sharing their dis- 
comforts with them. The Y workers gave the prisoners some- 
thing to do, and, by their own cheerfulness and willingness to 
accept the same conditions that confronted the prisoners, made 
the lot of the wardens much easier. In more than five hundred 
prison camps the Association has taken care of six million pris- 
oners, organizing schools, arranging game tournaments, and 
holding religious services, all in the guise of “doing anything 
to break the deadly monotony ” of a stockade. 

Not the least important work of the Association is what it does 
in, escorting and caring for the desperately wounded men’s 
friends who go to the front hospitals to see their dear ones. 
When an official notice is sent to a family that one or more of 
its members are to be permitted to visit the front for such a 
melancholy purpose, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
officials are simultaneously notified. 

When the relatives arrive in France, they are met by repre- 
sentatives of the Association, who see that they are made as 
comfortable as possible. Sometimes it is necessary for the vis- 
itor to motor a hundred or more miles, but he is regarded as a 
guest and is taken care of by the Association, which frequently 
gives the visitor lodging and meals in some of its huts. It is 
safe to say that since the war began there never has been a time 
when less than two hundred and fifty friends of wounded men 
were not being cared for by the Association. 

What the American Association is doing to help in this work 
may be learned from one load which was sent from Brooklyn 
toa port in France a few weeks ago. This consignment included 
200,000 letter-heads, 100,000 envelopes, 10,000 pounds of sugar, 
five tons of milk chocolate, 600 dozen packages of biscuits, 20 
barrels of flour, 20,000 packages of chewing gum, 500 foldin 
chairs, 10 folding organs, 100 moving-picture machines, 10 
talking machines, 5,000 records, 500,000 phonograph needles, 
4,000 quarts of ink, 504,000 pens, 100,800 penholders, 100,800 

ncils, 500 baseball gloves, 400 baseball bats, 300 basket balls, 

,000 baseballs, 7,000 sets of checkers, 20,000 Testaments, 10,000 
hymn-books, 2,000 blankets, 500 camp cots, 100 typewriters, 
and 1,200 magazine holders. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 
HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of September 19, 1917 
Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 


be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tue Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson sele 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together.] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: Sweden’s Breach of Neutrality. 

Reference: Page 77. 

Questions : 

1. State carefully the facts of this affair 
as recorded by The Outlook. 2. The 
Outlook says Sweden has obviously broken 
neutrality. What is neutrality? What are 
the laws governing it? 3. Is it possible for 
an intelligent person or nation to remain 
truly neutral after clearly understanding 
an important question or movement! 
4. In your opinion what steps would Ar- 

entina be fully justified in taking toward 

Both Sweden and Germany? 5. For what 

reasons do you agree or disagree with The 

Outlook’s position that ignorance of the 

contents of the German despatches in- 

creases the condemnation of the Swedish 
officials? 6. Can you give several reasons 
why The Outlook is glad that the German 

Minister to Argentina received his pass- 

age 7. Outline Sweden’s — 8. What 

oes this diplomatic affair tell you Ger- 
many’s attitude toward other nations is? 

Compare this incident with the Zimmer- 

mann note incident which involved Amer- 

ica, Mexico, and Japan. 9. Can faith be 

— in any of the neutral countries of 

jurope? (Read the pages referred to 

under “ neutrality ” in the indexes of “ The 

Principles of International Law,” by 

Lawrence, and “The Diplomacy of the 

Great War,” by Stowell.) 

B. Topic: The American Purpose and the 
German Spirit. 

Reference: Editorial, pages 82, 83. 

Questions : 

1. Discuss somewhat at length the quo- 
tation from President Wilson and the one 
from Ambassador Jusserand found in this 
editorial. 2. What is your opinion of The 
Outlook’s statement, “No revolution in 
Germany will satisfy the American people 
which is not a moral as well as a political 
one”? 3. According to The Outlook, why 
have the American people lost faith in 
Germany? How much faith have you in 
Germany ? 4. When will Germany recover 
her lost international honor? (You will be 
interested in reading “'The Deeper Causes 
of the War,” b i am “ Germany 
and England,” by Cramb; “ Germany vs. 
Civilization,” by ‘Thayer ; and “ Grapes of 
Wrath,” by Cable.) 

C. Topic : The Name of France; Lafay- 
ette Day ; The Chivalry of Lafayette ; 
Every Man’s Land ; The Refugee. 

Reference: Pages 85-91. 

Questions: 

1. Don’t fail to read Henry van Dyke’s 
“The Name of France” over and over 


again. Learn it by heart. Pass it on to 
our boys in France! 2. What are the sug- 
gestions made by Dr. Finley 87) as 
to the use to which “ Every Man’s Land ” 
should be put? Discuss the personal, Na- 
tional, and international value of Dr. Fin- 
ley’s proposal. 3. What reasons can you 
submit as to why Lafayette Day fren be 
made a National affair? Review the serv- 
ices rendered by Lafayette and France to 
America. 4. According to Dr. van Dyke 
(P es 86, 87) what characteristics did 

afayette possess and what principles pos- 
sessed Lafayette? 5. What does the article 
by Dorothy Canfield tell you about Ger- 
many’s treatment of prisoners? About 
Germany’s regard for human relations? 
For what reasons is it well that the outside 
world should know these things? 6. What 
does her article tell about French ideals? 
7. Tell just how you feel, what you would be 
willing to do, and what you would like to 
see done, after having read Dorothy Can- 
field’s narrative of the sufferings of invaded 
France. 


II——-FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Topic: The French Cabinet Crisis. 
Reference : Pages 77, 78. 
Questions : 

1. What reasons has The Outlook given 
for the five changes of the French Cabinet 
since the war began? 2. Even in peace 
times France has frequent Ministerial 
crises and Ministerial changes. Do you 
know why? 3.Is there any difference 
between the Cabinet and the Council of 
France? 4. Compare the duties and pow- 
ers of the President of France with those 
of the President of the United States. 
Which has greater war powers? 5. What 
likenesses and differences are there be- 
tween the French Senate, Chamber of 
Deputies, and Cabinet, and the American 
Senate, House, and Cabinet? (Read The 
Outlook’s editorial comment entitled “Our 
Fighting Constitution,” page 79; Consult 
the index of Magruder’s “ American Gov- 
ernment” and the index of Garner’s “ Gov- 
ernment in the United States ;’ Ogg’s 
“The Governments of Europe,” pages 
308-324; and Wilson’s “The State,” 
pages 219-233.) 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not deomeed in it.) 

1. Liberty without discipline leads to 
anarchy. 2. Discipline without liberty leads 
to autocracy. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are. 
found in The Outlook for September 19, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Legation, Chargé d’Affaires, passports, 
repre ensible, indiscreet, sobriquet, cheva- 
lier, feudalism, astrology, hypnotized, 
Boche guards. 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking | 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


jeer ee 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass eled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for c 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 131 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces, 








! FLY A SERVICE FLAG 


FROM YOUR HOME 
ok Show the patriotism of your house- 
hold by ing passersby see now 


serving 

H coun in Army, Navy, Marines, 
etc. Bill in Congress to make flag 

official. Size 36x24’; red border, white field, one blue star 
for every man in service; fast colors, durable bunting, 
well sewed. Sent postpaid for $2—any number of stars. 


U.S. SERVICE FLAG CO., 1247 Schofield Bidg,, Cleveland, 0. 

















oA LOUR 
Hg NEATH F 
Pre DIABETES 


Recommended by world famous geen 
Not experimental. TRIED, TESTED, and 
THOROUGHLY PROVEN. Conéains Jess 
than one per cent starch. 

Palatable, E ical, Whol 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE: Send ten cents 

Sor sample of Hepco Flour and booklet 
| containing diet list. 

Waukesha Health Products Co. 36 Adams Ave., Wankesha, Wis. 
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‘Am I losing 
my Grip?” 























—and then you stand and wonder why .. . . 


when the wonder is that you have kept the 
pace so long. For the rush of business with its 
countless worries falls so heavily on a man’s 
nervous system. 


Perhaps you have slowed down a little from 


exhaustion of the system’s forces. But once 
the nerves have been restored to vigor and the 
whole system revived, recharged with a new 
store of energy, the old-time endurance, the 
old-time capacity to accomplish, will return. 


And it is in giving this welcome help to the 
overworked nerves that Sanatogen has won so 
many friends. Both a food and a tonic, 
Sanatogen helps feed and rebuild the’im- 
poverished cells, tuning up the system and 
infusing new strength into blood and tissues. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the novelist-states- 
man, writes: 

‘* Sanatogen is to my mind a true food-tonic, feeding the 

nerves, increasing the energy, and giving fresh vigor to 

the overworked body and mind.’’ 

And scores of other famous people, leaders 
in the world’s activities, have written even 
stronger letters than this. So when you think 
of this, and the letters of commendation from 
more than 21,000 doctors, endorsing Sanatogen— 
surely you cannot deny yourself such welcome 
and undoubted help! 


Send for ‘‘ The Text Book on Sanatogen’’ giving 
full and interesting facts concerning Sanatogen and 
including actual signed statements from eminent 
medical authorities on its tonic and upbuilding value 
in many elements. This book is free. Address The 
Bauer Chemical Co., Inc., 24B Irving Place, N. Y. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, 
in three sizes, from $1.00 up 


SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY 


O)V4 55 Gas ROL Ole 


PHYSICIANS 
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\Y 
Put New Life In Your Motor 
A DOSEof Johnson’sCarbon Removerwill increase 


the power of your car—improve acceleration— 
~_ that knock—quiet your motor—save your batteries 
and reduce your gasoline consumption | 2%to 25%. 


You Can Do It Yourself 


For 25c — five minutes time and with no labor you, 
yourself, can easily remove all carbon deposits. You 


will save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method 
without laying up your car and with very much better results. 


JOHNSON 
CARBON REMOVER 


Johnson's Carbon Remover is a harmless liquid. It contains 
no acids and does not affect lubrication in any way or interfere 
with the oil in the crank case. Has no action on any metal. 


Use It Every 1,000 Miles 


If you will use Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Remover at regular inter- 
vals giving carbon no chance to accumulate you will automatically climinate 
most valve trouble and your engine will always be clean and sweet. 






If your dealer is unable to supply you with Johnson's Carbon Remover use 
attached coupon. For a limited time we will include GRATIS, a half-pint 
sample of Johnson's Stop-Squeak Oil, our penetrating spring lubricant. 


Write for our folder on ‘‘Keeping Your Car Young’’.—It’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Dept. OT9 Racine, Wis. l4 
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THE SMOKELESS COAL 
FIELDS 


In the article “Fuel: Feudalism or 
Fraternalism,” by Mr. Joseph H. Odell, 
or in your issue of August 1, you 
ve unwittingly placed the operators in 
the smokeless coal fields of West Virginia 
in an unenviable position at a time when 
they are doing their utmost to meet the 
complex situation brought about by the 
war. Since these men and their coal cor- 
porations were recently put to an expense 
of about $1,000,000 to defend themselves 
against Federal indictments under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, all of which fell 
flat, and inasmuch as they are doing their 
bit to uphold the hands of the Administra- 
tion under trying conditions, your article 
contains ih 4 potential mischief, in that 
it tends to exclude these operators from a 
patriotic participation in the general effort 
to assist in the prosecution of the war, and 
actually stigmatizes them as enemies of 
democracy. The truth is that these coal 
fields were duly represented at the confer- 
ences of coal men held last June at the 
instance of Secretary Lane, subscribed to 
the programme then worked out, and are 
proceeding in good faith to fulfill their 
pledges jointly with the other operators 
participating in these conferences. 

Your article castigates Secretary Dan- 
iels’s repudiation of the price-scale agree- 
ment fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Federal ‘Trade Commission, and the Coal 
Production Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, on the ground that he 
purchased at $1.38 a ton coal from this 
region averred to be terrorized by the 
a pa who are working the lowest class 
of Negro laborers and the dregs of the 
Southern Slavonic immigrants held in peon- 
age by the store company system and the 
saloon. In all fairness, no such picture 
can truthfully be drawn of these fields. 
The State of West Virginia has been “ dry ” 
by Constitutional Amendment for three 
years, and there are no saloons in the 
smokeless coal fields. The labor employed, 
while mixed as to race, compares favorably 
with that of any other field in the United 
States. The system of company stores is a 
natural concomitant of the remoteness of 
so many mines from centers of population, 
but it is conducted fairly, so that the miners 
actually purchase commodities in these 
stores, quality for quality, as cheaply as the 
re iving in the cities. To my personal 

nowledge an operator bought sixteen thou- 
sand barrels of flour before the price com- 
menced to soar and gave his store custom- 
ers the full benefit of the purchase. The 
average of commodity quality is good. The 
average of mine wages in these smokeless 
fields enables the Be. sw tolive weli—wages 
having increased twenty-five per cent since 
the beginning of the war, favorably com- 
paring with the advance in the price of com- 
modities. The housing conditions have been 
vastly improved during the past decade, 
well-ordered villages taking the place of the 
straggling camp of the early days. The 
whole region is mountainous, and the valleys 
are as a rule extremely narrow, precluding 
an orderly arrangement of the dwellings. 
The miner’s hut is a thing of the past. 
Negro labor remains a problem, but the 
lower element has been weeded out. The 
Negro miner is employed through neces- 
sity, not as a matter of choice. This region 
has not been unionized, but the equivalent 
of union wages is paid. 
The smokeless coal fields of West Vir- 
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Three Times As Many People 
Are Now Buying Franklin Cars 


“ A MERICANS,” said a foreign critic, “ know the 
price of everything and the value of nothing.” 
That was before our entry into the War. 

Today it is a different story. 

The past few months have developed a remark- 
able understanding of the National duty to curb need- 
less waste and extravagance. 

A typical illustration is the change in standards of 
judging and buying a motor car. 

Only a short time back a car had to be everything 
but practical to attract the average motorist. 

He wasn’t interested in upkeep because his eye 
was on ponderous mechanism. 

Gasoline didn’t worry him because he was com- 
paring wheel-bases. 

Tire economy was not in his mind because he was 
judging freezing-mixtures for an unnecessary water- 
cooling system. 

And getting rid of his old car at a fire-sale price 
for a new model of another make he figured was 
part of the game. “ 

Today economy—both in gasoline and tires—is 
being forced on the attention of the motorist. By 
rising costs, by Government officials, by newspapers and 
magazines, the problem is before the motorist daily. 

What is he to do ? 

He is looking for a way out—some way to cut 
his cost in half and maintain his mileage. 

He must get down to fact and figures. Know 
what the car he intends buying will actually do on a 
gallon of gasoline and a set of tires. Take into con- 
sideration the depreciation each year. And turn his 
back on pleasing phrases and tempting “ claims.” 

There’s less mystery than one thinks about this 
economy problem. A car has thrift or it hasn’t. 
Something “in between” is like the proverbial 
“ something just as good.” 

2] 


An unfailing gauge of the worth of any fine car 
today is the way it is selling today. 


Touring Car 2280 lbs. $2050.00 
Cabriolet 2485 Ibs. 2850.00 Sedan 


Town Car 2610 lbs. 3200.00 


Runabout 2160 lbs. 
2610 lbs. 
» Limousine 2620 lbs. 


$2000.00 


Now what are the sales facts about the Franklin ? 


The present and next building schedule of Franklin 
Cars will not catch up with orders on hand. Franklin 
Cars are being built at a rate of three times as many 
as a year ago and the public demand still continues 
to exceed production. 

The Franklin Car was bound to become more 
popular each year, even in normal times. The War, 
forcing utility and economy before everything else, 
quickened this movement. 

Today, as for fifteen years, the Franklin Car stands 
as the most practical, efficient and economical fine 
car in America. 

Just consider the significance of the National Eff- 
ciency Test of 179 Franklin Cars on July 13th, 1917. © 
Over all sorts of roads, in weather partly fair and 
partly rainy, these cars recorded at 179 different 
points in the United States the remarkable average of 
40.3 miles to the single gallon of gasoline. 


This record shows what the Franklin does under 
standard efficiency test rules. The practical motorist 
might ask himself what any other make of car can do 
along the same lines. Such a comparative test offers 
a standard which owner operation can modify in the 
same respect against one car and another. 


High gasoline mileage meahs economy all along the 
line. It takes no expert to know that if a car is 
overburdened with heavy weight and undergoing 
constant wear and tear, the gasoline tank will tell it 
by low mileage. 

Take tires. For five years Franklin owners have 

n reporting their individual tire mileage. The 
average for this five-year period is 10,203 miles. 

Now compare the annual depreciation of the 
average fine car with the Franklin. Look over the 
daily used-car advertisements and visit the places 
selling used-cars. It's a rare case when you find the 
Franklin. If you do—why is it quoted so high ? 

There is something here for every motorist to think 
about—and these are days when a motorist has to 
think if he wants to ride. 


Four-pass. Roadster 2280 lbs. $2050.00 
Brougham 2575 lbs. 2900.00 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


2950.00 
3200.00 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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The Pullman Car 


1807 -1917 


and conveniences of 

the Pullman car of half 
a century ago; slight was 
its contribution to the safety 
of travel. 


rena were the comforts 


But to the travelers of 
that day it was a marvel of 
luxury and elegance. 


It was constructed entire- 
ly of wood, lighted by oil 
lamps, and was heated by 
box stoves which burned 


cord wood. 


It rested on blocks of 
India rubber instead of 
springs, platforms were 
open and four wheel trucks 
were used with iron wheels. 


Nevertheless, the intro- 
duction of the Pullman car 
inaugurated a_ revolution 
in railroad transportation. 


Today 7,400 Pullman 
cars, built in the shops of 
the Pullman Company, are 
operated by its own trained 
employes. 


Today twenty-seven 
million passengers are af- 
forded assurance of safety, 
comfort and convenience 
on 137 railroads embracing 


223,489 miles of track. 


Staunchly constructed, 
electrically lighted, sani- 
tary, ventilated and steam 
heated, they include every 
feature for the personal 
convenience and luxury of 
the passenger. 


In addition, the cars of 
the Pullman Company 
afford a uniform and con- 
tinuous service unequalled 
by that of any like organi- 
zation in the world. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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The Smokeless Coal Fields (Continued) 
ginia have gradually passed from a state 
of turbulent lawlessness through the com- 
bined efforts of the operators, thus givin 
stability to the large amount of inves 
capital. Justus Collins, President of the 
Smokeless Fuel Company, Cincinnati, ex- 
ended $10,000 in bringing some thirty 
awbreakers to trial who engaged in a 
race riot in the Winding Gulf territor 
where several of his operations are eaed. 
This incident is typical of what these pio- 
neer operators have been doing to win 
these matchless coal seams for the uses of 
commerce and industry. When the balance- 
sheet is made up after the war, I venture 
to predict that the smokeless coal fields 
will measure up with any other coal section 
in the land, because I know the caliber of 
the men who own the mines and of the men 
and women abiding in this-section of West 
Virginia. WitiiaM J. Tosin, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At the request of The Outlook Mr. 
Odell comments as follows upon Mr. 
Tobin’s letter . 

Nothing was further from my purpose 
or — than to do any injustice to the 
particular coal operators in the non- 
unionized fields of West Virginia. The 
word “saloons” slipped into the article 
inadvertently, and I withdraw it with an 
apology to the mine-workers of the region. 
Lut that is only a detail of the discussion. 
The price of coal ought not to be based 
upon the cost of production in a non- 
unionized field in which the conditions of 
living are such as those generally reported 
of the smokeless coal region of West Vir- 
ginia. . 

It seems to me that the public is entitled 
to an authoritative and final verdict on the 
subject of those living conditions. We can- 
not in good conscience fight for world-wide 
democracy at the cost of smashing democ- 
racy at home There is a way of establish- 
ing the truth. If the bituminous operators 
of the “smokeless coal fields” will call 
upon Secretary Wilson, of.the Department 
of Labor, to make a thorough investigation 
of living conditions in that region, the 
entire country will accept his verdict. I 
will withdraw every statement or implica- 
tion made in my article of August 1 
which clashes with Secretary Wilson’s 
findings, and I will make ample public 
apology for the injustice done. 

The loyalty of the bituminous opera- 
tors is not in question. Personally, I be- 
lieve them to be honorable and patriotic 
men, anxious to co-operate with the Admin- 
istration and eager to operate their mines 
for the good of the country. It is not to be 
expected that they should cheerfully oper- 
ate their mines on a price basis which 
leaves insufficient profit while the majority 
of the industries which use coal get a 
larger margin of profit because of the 
regulated price of fuel. 

At this time production is ya | more 
important than price. While the Adminis- 
tration should absolutely prohibit excessive 
prices, it should also allow sufficient profit 
to stimulate production to its limit. And it 
should also fix the price on a basis which 
includes an allowance for maintaining 
better living conditions forthe mine-workers 
and their families. Then the Administration 
should compel the operators to bring the 
social conditions of the mine regions up to 
the normal standard of American living. 
At bottom, this question of mining cost is 
more ethical than economic. 











Troy, New York. JosEPH H. ODELL. 
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Gillette US. Service Set 


SOMETHING SPECIAL FOR OUR BOYS 


‘THERE is little enough one can do for the 

brave fellows who are going to the Front— 
few things one can give them to take along. A 
soldier's kit is reduced to the bare necessities ; 


most gifts have to be left behind. 


But here is something that is a prime necessity 


to every man in every branch 
of the Service. The U. S. 
Regulations call for a clean 
shave—every man jack must 
have a shaving outfit. 

The new Gillette U. S. 
Service Set represents three 
years War experience, con- 


and Navy. 





The Gillette U. S. Service Set is a leading 
specialty with Gillette Dealers everywhere —$5 


densed into one compact little metal a 
fits the kit or slips into the breast pocket. The 
solid metal case is heavily nickel-plated and em- 


bossed with the Insignia of the U. S. Army 


There is a nickel-plated Gillette Safety Razor 


and Blade Box with an in- 
destructible Trench Mirror 
inside the lid. 

NoStrops or Hones. Noth- 
ing to carry but the compact 
little case, and new Blades can 
be had anywhere in France, 


England, Russia and Italy. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY. BOSTON. MASS.. U.S. A. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., 73 St. Alexander St., Montreal 


If he has already gone, you can send him a Gillette VU. S. Service Set by mail. If your dealer does not have this 
Set, send us $5 and your Sammie's address, and we will make free delivery direct to his hands from our Paris 
Office, or to any American Cantonment from our Boston Office. 
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EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL HOSPITALS : 
Richman Bros. (left) and Upson Nut Co. (right), both of Cleveland, Ohio 


Carin? for the Unfortunate 
Employe 


(= of the essentials in the management of the mod- 
ern industrial plant is the proper care of the sick and 
injured. This is of course important from the practical as 
well as the humane standpoint. Itis a matter of both self- 
interest and duty on the part of the management. Sickness 
must be prevented and shortened—injuries followed by 
the quickest possible recoveries—as an efficiency measure. 


“Standard” Fixtures for 
Emergency Industrial Hospitals 


afford a valuable means toward the above end. They promote 
sanitation, are of real aid to medical attendants and nurses, 
help in bringing, about speedy convalescence and repay their 
cost many times in a brief period. 


A booklet published by this company, for Bathroom, Kitchen and Laundry. 
“Factory Sanitation,” contains much val- Their supremacy is the result of experi- 
uable information alon? this line. Write ence, service and quality. Talk to your 
and receive it free. plumber about “Standard”. Look for the 


Green and Gold label. If interested in 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures lumbin3, fixtures for domestic use, write 


for the Home or free copy of “Standard” Plumbing, Fix- 
represent the complete, up-to-date line tures forthe Home,alsonew Sink Booklet. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfo.Co., Dept.F-22 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


See “Standard” Fixtures at these Showrooms 


NEW YORK 35 .W. 31ST COLUMBUS........ 243-255 S, THIRD 315 TENTH AVE. S. 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.) 50 BROAD 1106 SECOND ST.N.E. Ss 
BOSTON 186 DEVONSHIRE \ PRI 
1215 WALNUT : LLA: 1200-1206 JACKSON 
«+. 128 W. TWELFTH 212 LOSOYA 
918 11TH ° 828-830 MONROE 
14-30 N. PEORIA RIDGE ARCADE 
2 OO N. FOURTH MILWAUKEE 95 W. WATER ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO....149-55 BLUXOME jamiLTON, CAN 7 
LOS ANGELES 671 MESQUIT DETROIT OFFICE...HAMMOND BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE 319 W. MAIN CHICAGO OFFICE KARPEN BLDG, 


STM TT 





WHITE MOUNTAIN 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators stand for 
Quality, Beauty, Economy. The very best in the Refrigerator 
World. The most complete line in America. They are in over a Million 
Homes and will please the most exacting purchaser. Send 
for beautiful 1918 catalogues. 


REFRIGERATORS 
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“THE OUTLOOK” IN CAMP 


The following is an extract from a letter 
just received from my English Esperanto 
correspondent now serving with the British 
army on the western front : 

“ Bonvole ricevu miajn korajn dankojn 
por la kvar numerojde ‘ Outlook  ricevitaj 
antau du semajnoj kaj kredu ke mi multe 
estimas vian bonanimecon. La jurnalo estas 
la plej bona, ple} largopiniata de la usonaj 
Somali kiuj mi estas vidinta kaj el gi mi 
obtenas (mi opinias) la vera ideo de la 
pensoj kaj opinioj de usonanoj. Cu ne? 

“ Soldat-amiko) ankau faras bonan opin- 
ion de tiu jurnaloj kaj tuj mi estas leginta 
kopio iu demandas gin.” 
al free translation runs somewhat like 

18: 

“Kindly receive my hearty thanks for 
the four numbers of The Outlook received 
two weeks ago and believe that I much 
appreciate your kindness. The paper is the 
best, most broadminded of the erican 
journals that I have seen, and from it 
{ obtain (I think) the true ideas and 
opinions of the Americans. Don’t you 
think so? 

“Soldier friends have also formed a 
good opinion of the paper, and immedi- 
atel have read a copy some one asks 
for it.” 

I have been sending my copies a month 
at a time, and will continue to do so, as it 
seems to be appreciated over there. I may 
state that my friend’s letter had four cen- 
sor’s labels and the field censor’s stamp on 
it. Tom A. ALLAN, 

Montreal, Canada. 


GERMANY ALWAYS 
WARLIKE 


We constantly hear from German apol- 
=~ that from 1871 to August, 1914, 

ermany was always at peace, and was the 
one uniformly peaceable first-class Power. 

From 1903 to 1907 the Herrero war in 
German Southwest Africa was the most 
bitterly contested war between whites and 
blacks known to the twentieth century. 
Five thousand German soldiers and settlers 
and twenty to thirty thousand natives per- 
ished. 

In 1897 Germany seized Kiaochau be- 
cause of the murder of two Catholic mis- 
sionaries, and rattled the saber to such an 
extent that when in 1900 the Chinese Box- 
ers began a war with the world it was 
—— because of Germany’s acts. The 

erman Minister to China was the foreign 
official against whom the Boxers struck 
their first blows. 

In the Boxer war of 1900 which fol- 
lowed this, Germany, as the leader of 
Continental Europe, sent Field Marshal 
von Waldersee as the international com- 
mander-in-chief,and waged a Hun-like war 
without quarter. 

During the years 1888-9, 1891-2, and 
1905 ont 1906 Germany was three times 
at war with and finally conquered the 
Arabs and blacks in East Africa. Von 
Wissman, Karl Peters, and other German 
commanders waged aggressive wars of 
conquest with the utmost ferocity. One 
hundred and twenty thousand natives are 
estimated to have fallen in the last of the 
three East African wars alone. 

German propagandists are as ignorant of 
the facts of modern history as modern Ger- 
man statesmen are indifferent to the valid- 
ity of treaties, which they described as 
only scraps of paper. 

New York City. Henry A. Forster. © 
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Clean with ease 


Do away with the chief cause of labor in your home 


by installing an RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


It is always and instantly ready to do your cleaning. Reaches all corners, J 
crevices and surfaces. A few slight strokes of the cleaning tool will remove 

all dust, dirt, grit, lint and take it out for good. No need to lift heavy 
furniture about or wear yourself out by beating or sweeping rugsor 
carpets. 


Investigate our easy payment plan at once 
The ARCO WAND is gladly demonstrated at any of our showrooms. No 1 








obligation to buy or promise. Sold by all dealers, pay monthly if you wish. 


The ARCO WAND is easily and quickly put in old or new residences, theatres, clubs, g a) 
hotels, stores, churches, etc., and costs about a penny a day to run. 
Fook 


Send today for illustrated catalog “Arco Wand.” i 
You ought to read it to learn that the ARCO ! 
WAND is the most successful, lasting cleaner made. fia 


or side-troom. A _ suction 
gipe runs to each floor. 
Cc 


D rite to 816-822 | ally ~~ mia 
. S. Michigan Ave. are sold by all_ Heating 

and Plumbing Trade, in 

C-5 Chicago sizes at $175 up. Price 
does not include labor, 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators connections and freight. 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 


ICTORY chants the song of triumph on the misty mountain 
tops. It thrills our knights as they sail for the lists and gives 
them surpassing courage under the skies of France. Some day 
they will come back to us, chanting it themselves over the smiling seas. 


Fashion the thoughts of the forces abroad or in training here with 
books that help them fight the good fight and quit them lke men. 


And you—read wisely yourself these hours when time must be 
conserved, these days of new-born issues and changing ideas. 
Choose from the works of THE ABINGDON PRESS. For 
over a century and a quarter this house of distinction has met the 
problems of a growing nation. Complete suggestions are yours for 
the asking. A few of our late issues follow: 


THE PEACEFUL LIFE: A Study in Spiritual Hygiene 
By Oscar KuuNs 
In this day of feverish activity the author reveals the beauty and power of the quiet and 
serene life and how it may be attained and maintained. Enriched with apt quotations and 
illustrations from the best writers, the book will be a joy to all lovers of geod literature 
and a stimulus to the highest thinking. Price, net, $1.00 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL: JAMES MONROE BUCKLEY 
And Home Again By GeorceE P. Mains 
Py F. W. BornEHAM 

If in your reading you enjoy being 
challenged by suggestive, stimulating, 
original and striking ideasand theirforceful 
expression, you will find nothing better 

than ‘“The Other Side of the Hill.”’ 
Price, net, $1.25 portrayal. 

THE CYCLOPEDIA OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND PUBLIC MORALS 

Deets Pickett, Managing Editor 

Revised and enlarged both in size and contents. Brimful of most useful information on 
every phase of the temperance question. The definitions; statistics, stories and rulings in- 

cluded will prove reliable ammunition for everyone battling for the temperance cause 
Price, net, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


NEWYORK THE ABINGDON PRESS CINcinnatTI 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT KANSASCITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


AUN 





A real study and interpretation of this 
many-sided and truly remarkable man who 
for fifty years has been the outstanding man 
in Methodism. A graphicand picturesque 
Price, net, $1.50 
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O any subscriber of The Outlook who sends us 
the names and addresses of a dozen friends who 
may be interested in The Outlook and who 

are not now subscribers, we will send in acknowledg- 
ment a free copy of “ The Man Without a Country,” 
by Edward Everett Hale. It is especially ap- 
propriate at this time. The book is cloth-bound, 
illustrated, and well worth a place in any library. 


Tue OuTLook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief. comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 

have more extended and critical treatment later 

FICTION z 

Heart’s Kingdom (The). By Maria Thompso: 
Daviess. The Reilly & Britton Company, 
Chicago. $1.35. 

A tale of the South, with a love story 
and with a bearing on the “ spiritual awak- 
ening that is sweeping over the world.” 
Kate Plus 10. By Edgar Wallace. Small, May- 

nard & Co., Boston. $1.35. 

A mystery and detective story. 
Lookout Man (The). By B. M. Bower. Little, 

Brown & Co., Boston. $1.35. 


Rise of David Levinsky (The). By Abraham 
Cahan. Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.60. 


An imaginary autobiography of a Rus- 
sian J vai immigrant. 
Running Free. By James B. Connolly. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1.35. 
Well-written tales of sea adventure. 
Scandal. By Cosmo Hamilton. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.50. 
Secret Witness (The). By George Gibbs. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 
This is an exciting story of this present 
war. The author, in an explanatory final 
chapter, seems to claim that some evidence 
exists of the truth of the incidents described 
in the novel as preceding the assassination 
of the Austrian Archduke at Sarajevo. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the German Kaiser 
and the Archduke had formed a secret alli- 
ance in which, after the death of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, they were to divide between 
them Austria, Serbia, Poland, and other 
territory, the Archduke to hold the east- 
ern section and to found a dynasty 
through his children, whose right to suc- 
ceed him was, as is well known, denied by 
Austria, which insisted on regarding his 
marriage as morganatic. The story gives 
an Austrian origin to the plot and assassina- 
tion. The secret interview between the 
Kaiser and Archduke is overheard by a 
young Austrian coyntess and a young Eng- 
ish diplomat. who are in love with each 
other and who conceive it to be their duty 
to report the matter—one to the Austrian 
Emperor, the other to the English Ambas- 
‘sador. Out of this naturally come plots 
and counterplots and adventures of start- 
ling character. 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Boy Holidays in the Louisiana Wilds. By 
Andrews Wilkinson. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 

Eskimo Robinson Crusoe (An). By Roy J. 
Snell. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1. 
Gold Cache (The). By James Willard Schultz. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.25. 

A story of adventure on the plains by 
one who knew the Indians well and was 
himself an Indian by adoption. 
Old Crow Stories. By Katharine B. Judson. 
Little, Brown & Co., Distens $1.35. 
Indian folk-lore and myths about the 
animals. 
Sons of Eli. By Ralph D. Paine. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.35. 
BIOGRAPHY 
William the Second. By S. C. Hammer. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 
This account of the life of the present 
German Emperor is brought down to the 


‘| present day. The author feels that history 


will believe the word of William II when he 
declares that he ascended the throne deter- 
mined tv safeguard his country’s peace an 
welfare, but that at the same time one must 























maintain, “with the hard facts of six ani 
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The New Books (Continued) 
twenty years ” before one, that the realiza- 
tion of these intentions has been attempted 
amid confusion of conflicting ideas and 
self-contradictions. Such a course was 
inevitably bound to end in catastrophe. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 


Budget o> By René Stourm. Translated by 
‘Thad eus Plazinski. Walter Flavius McCaleb, 
Editor. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $3.75. 


Professor Stourm’s work is a standard 
authority on the important subject of gov- 
ernmental budget-making. This is a trans- 
lation of the seventh edition. 

Introduction to Political Parties and 


Practical Politics (An). By P. Orman 
Ray. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A new edition of an excellent book of 
reference, which is also a clear and broad 
discussion of many public matters. 

Japan in World Politics. By K. K. Kawa- 


—- The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1.50. 


The busy reader can well afford to dis- 
ense with the author’s prelude. When 
r. Kawakami gets at the heart of things, 
however, the book is extremely informa- 
tive and illuminating. Its author is fair 
and frank enough not to minimize what 
he considers certain mistakes made by 
Japan in China. 
My War Diary. By Mary King Waddington. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 
Those who have read Madame Wadding- 
ton’s “ Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife” or 
her books on France should have special 
interest in reading her latest volume—a 
diary. Madame Waddington is the daugh- 
ter of President King, of Columbia, and a 
egw of Rufus King, our second 
inister to England. Her style is at once 
simple, easy, vivacious. She outlines her 
portraits and paints her pictures with ap- 
pealing directness. She has had excep- 
tional opportunities for observing and un- 
derstanding the war. Particularly notable 
are her tributes to Ambassador Herrick, 
one of the two Ambassadors who remained 
in Paris when the rest of the diplomats, 
along with the French Government, fled to 
yw Reomerg 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Do We Need a New Idea of God? By Ed- 
mund H. Reeman. George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia. $1. 

The argument of Mr. Reeman’s new 
theology may be put in a syllogism: God is 
democracy ; democracy is the negation of 
monarchy : therefore there is no sovereign 
Ruler of man and of the universe of which 
man is a part. The substitute offered us is 
an Infinite Life-Force immanent in the 
universe and man. 

Much that the author says is well said, and 
has been said as well by leaders in scientific 
theology. Traditional theology serves him 
well for constant attack. God, defined as 
above, is indeed, as he insists, our eternal 
ng in life’s struggle. So teaches the 
New Testament, which evidently he has not 
studied, or seen its Revised Fonte He 
ignores Jesus’ “ Gospel of the Kingdom,” 
the Lord’s Prayer, and Jesus’ invocation of 
the “ Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” 
Good Ministers of Jesus Christ. By William 

Fraser McDowell. Lyman Beecher Lectures 


on Preaching, Yale University, 1917. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. $1.25. 


In the long series of these annual lec- 
tures this last is inferior to none. It is 
characteristically inspirational and vitaliz- 
ing. Bishop McDowell exhibits the Chris- 
tian ministry as essentially a ministration 
of spiritual life, the redemptive life of 
Christ himself. “The chief end of preach- 
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D I D Germany begin this war? 


READ “CHRISTINE” BY ALICE CHOLMONDELEY 


“ Christine’s convincing plausibility of detail makes 
it more than probable that it will be long 
accepted by everybody out of Germany as a docu- 
ment hardly less valuable—perhaps more trust- 
worthy—than the ‘papers’ of assorted colors that 
havebeen issued by thebelligerents.”—N.Y. Times. 


C A N the German people be divorced from their 
Kaiser ? é 


READ “CHRISTINE” BY ALICE CHOLMONDELEY 


«« Those who have wished to make a sharp distinc- 
tion between the German people and the German 
Government in connection with the war will be 
disillusioned by Miss Cholmondeley’s observa- 
tions.” —N. Y. Post. 

«The real force of the book is in the descriptions 
of the German people who think on all national 
questions as though their convictions were machine 
made, as they really are.’”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


WHAT °212 tite, like if Germany could 
READ “CHRISTINE” BY ALICE CHOLMONDELEY 


«We Germans fear not God, but everything else 
in the world. We are polite only by the force of 
fear. Consequently—for all men must have their 
relaxations—whenever we meet the weak, the 
beneath us, the momentarily helpless, we are 
brutal. It is an immense reliefto be for a moment 
natural. Every German welcomes even the 
smallest opportunity.” —From “ Christine.” 


CHRISTINE 


‘‘ Whether fact or fiction, Christine is unique 
among all the books evoked by the great conflict.’’ 


Already Six Editions. $1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


Ask for “ Christine by Mrs. Cholmondeley,’’ (pronounced Chumly), 
or you may be given the wrong book. 


















































































Fall and Winter Travel Suggestions 


The trend of travel during the fall and winter is toward CALIFORNIA and COLORADO, 
or FLORIDA, GEORGIA, NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA. All of these States offer 
attractive resorts, and we shall be glad to send you complete information concerning them 
if you will let us know where you wish to go, how much you care to spend, and the length of 
time you have to give to your trip. There is no charge to Outlook readers for this service. 


TRAVEL AND RECREATION BUREAU 
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Two Books 
Which Made History 


“The books and speeches of 
James M. Beck and our pres- 
ent-day duties should be studied 
by every real American.”— 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The 
Evidence 
in the Case 


“ For the clearness of its statements 
and the cogency of its legal argu- 
ments it has not been surpassed, if 
indeed it has been equalled, by any 
writer since the war began.”—VIs- 
count Bryce, Former British 
Ambassador to the United States. 














“Tt seems to me in every respect a 
most able and admirable statement 


of the case. A masterly analysis of 


the diplomatic records. I have read 
it with great admiration.” ARTHUR 
JaMES Batrour, Formerly Prime 
Minister of England. 


PART OR ALL OF THIS BOOK HAS BEEN 
PRINTED IN SEVEN LANGUAGES 


More than 1,000,000 copies sold. 14th Large 
American Printing. 12°. Over 300 pages. 
$1.25 net. (By mail $1.35) 


The War and 
Humanity 


3d Edition. Revised and Enlarged” 

























“Mr. Beck’s volume was a classic 
the moment it appeared. We know 
of no more logical and lucid discus- 
sion of the essential facts and prob- 
lems of the great war, nor any more 
truly consistently and even vigor- 
ously American in its spirit.” 


—N. ¥. Tribune. 


“One of the most virile and convine- 
ing books that the great war has 
produced in any country of the 
world.”—WV. ¥. Sun. 


12°. 400 pages. $1.50 net. (By mail $1.60) 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK LONDON 
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The New Books (Continued) 
ing is redemption. This is the center of 
Christian doctrine, the glory of Christian 
literature, the life of Christian ethics, the 
power of the Christian pulpit.” Atonement 
and reconciliation are more than doctrines 
to be believed ; they are a necessary disci- 
line of Christian hfe. “Good ministers of 
hrist must ‘practice the atonement’ as 
well as the incarnation” if they would 
sone Christ in full reality. Bishop Mc- 
owell finds wide failure through lack of 
this in pew and pulpit. The present storm 
and stress of war has evidently urged him 
to insist on this need of vitalizing power if 
the Church is to be efficient now and hence- 
forth in a world-wide ministry of recon- 
ciliation and redemption. 
Spirit of the New Thought (The). By Repre- 
sentative Authors and Leaders. Edited b 


Horatio W. Dresser. The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. $1.25. 


This greatly needed volume should dis- 
pel a widely prevalent misunderstanding 
and neglect of the revival of primitive 
Christianity now advancing under the ban- 
ner of the New Thought. New it is, as in 
St. John’s thought of what he enjoined 
as a “new commandment” as “an old 
commandment which ye had from the be- 
ginning” (1 John ii. 7-8). “God in us” 
is its motto—the Biblical truth distine- 
tive of the so-called New Theology in its 
insistence on the immanence of God in 
nature and in man. Theoretically accepted 
by many, this truth is practically applied 
in life by comparatively few. The active 

ropaganda of New Thought is populariz- 
ing this theology. Begun forty years ago, 
it has come to stay. Now spreading widely 
within and without the churches, it seems 
destined to vitalize modern Christianity 
with new and greatly needed power on 
body, soul, spirit, and society. 

WAR BOOKS 


British Navy at War (The). By W. MacNeile 
_— Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
5e. 


André Chevrillon. Witha Preface by Rud 


England and the War (1014-1915). B 
Kipling. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
$1.60. 


German Terror in Belgium (The). An His 
torical Record. By Arnold J. Toynbee. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $1. 


Hos in Germany (A). By Georges Desson. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

The experiences of a distinguished 
French civil engineer who was arrested 
along with other prominent citizens during 
the Dice invasion of northern France 
and carried off into Germany in defiance 
of international law to be held as a hostage. 
Irish at the Front (The). By Michael MacDon- 

h. With an Introduction by John Redmond, 


M.P. The George H. Doran Com; New 
York. T5c. eis 


The newspaper stories of the war speak 
of the English, the Canadians, the Austra- 
lians, but rarely of the Irish, the Welsh, 
or the Scotch. This is natural; for in 
America all residents of the British Isles 
are included in the word “ English.” This 
little book, giving an unvarnished account 
of what the Irish soldiers have done both 
on the western front and in the Darda- 
nelles. campaign, is a worthy tribute to 
soldiers whom Brigadier-General W. B. 
Marshal, on service at the Dardanelles, has 
called “the cream of the army.” 


Oppressed English (The). By Ian Hay. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. 
50c. 


Papers from Picardy. By Two Chaplains, 

the Rev. T. W. Pym and the Rev. Geoffrey 

sae Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
1.50, 
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Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, 
you of course do not wish to leave off being 


educated. When education ends, life ends. 


Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without any 
plan, and to no purpose. The college graduate 
is like other people in the need of system, but 
a little more likely to realize his need. The 
Chautauqua Reading Course is useful alike to the 
person of limited training, who labors many nights 
over each book, and the critic or vigorous man of 
affairs who can sweep thru them all in a few hours. 
For either, a group of related, intelligible, and 
competent studies leads to a well rounded result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading 
course has meant without further explanation, 
the Chautauqua reading course. It was the first 
and is still the best and it alone has a world- 
wide fame. The cost is trifling, $6 for a year. 
Are you tired wasting your odd minutes ? Write 
for First Year Outline. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua, New York 




















HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 
SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 





feet, address an ° 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 

; vi rang iy tay i 
. Write Today Sememben”™ and _s 
took. “How Yo speak in Public. 
. “*How To Speak In Public.’ 


Dickson School of Memory, 1739 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, IB. 


6 9 9 
ont-Snore 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. n itain, ts 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 


irins POWER 


Power to develop your own life, to in- 
fluence the lives of others, to make right 
decisions, and to learn 
to adjust yourself to 

your circumstances. 


The best Bible to use isthe 
Scofield ReferenceBible 


as all the difficult passages 
are explained on the pages 
where they occur. 


Study this Bible for a short time 
and you will know the Bible. 


Cloth, Sep post- 
large, clear type 2 paid 
Leather bound styles, $4.50 up 
The Bible Student’s Manual 


FREE} se wits over cory 


when q 
# All booksellers or from the publishers 
Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West 32d Street New York 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Camps, Tours and 
Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per agate line, four columns 


Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an 
advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired. 

‘* Want ’’ advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,’’ ‘* Help 
Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including the address for each 
insertion, The first word of each ‘‘ Want ’’ advertisement is set in capital letters 
without additional charge. Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at dcuble 
rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by 
us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to the 
department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten 
days before the Wednesday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY 








Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





ENGLAND 








Connaug: AL, 


Hote ‘ell (care cosurc a 
MAYFAIR..LONDON W1 
TEE FAVOURITE HOTEL OF 
NGLISH ARISTOCRACY 
daaaien adjoining Grosvenor Square 
Location of American, Itali -*% Japanese 
and Chilian Em 








Charmingly Arranged Family Suites 
CONNECTICUT 
THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. An ideal place to rest. Two hours 
from New York. Write for booklet. 

Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A select family and transient hotel ; ideal 
jpeation. Modern — 2 and home- 
table. American .08 up 


day. Special ra rien for @ a ‘prolonged stay. 
eRe RUSETTS 
HOTEL PURITAN 


THE DIST DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
Your inquiries gladly answered 
and our booklet mailed —s~> 


WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 









































NEW YORK CITY 


if Coming to New-York 
“Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
THE CLENDENING 2¥. 1034 S. 


pe York 
Short Block from | 
w 4 A Hotel of Quality -_ 
Refinement at the following 
Per Suite: Not Per Person: Pan 
m and 


or, 
$3.00, per day. Fustee, 3 
s and (2 - 4 Pon, 
per any. Parlor, 3 ae an 
$4.00 to $5.00 
___ Write for 


















Health Resorts 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
rk, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write i booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for gow. nervous, and 
— tients. Also eld De le requiring 
arriet E. Reeves, M elrose, Mass. 








Woodlawn Sanitarium _ 
A high-class place combining facilities of a 
sanitarium with comforts an: om of a 

rivate home. Established 1907. 8 m ~4 from 


DR. HAMMOND, West Newton, Mass. 


Blythewood Sanitarium 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban _sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
conveniences, superior location, a 


or 
jleptics 











klet C and | aval ae Pp city. 
Hotel Le Marquis 
31st Street & Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be — easy reach of social and dra- 
matic cente 

ao and b bath $3.50 per ae Guy with meals, or 


$2.00 tn f, without mea 
illustra Booklet gladly sent upon 
request. N P. TOLSON. 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn a hts 
and enjoy the advan’ 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in nate, Dine 300 

feet in the air, with a ographic view of 

New York Harbor stre eo belore you for 

a distance of ee lee Soe if you like. 
Write for 

Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 


NEW YORK 











“It’s Unique ” 
On Gos —— to Ly - = dy Trail. P LYMOUTH IN N 
olfing, Ten ihe SA DOVER PLAINS, N.Y. Gateway to the 
For particulars | MPBREL bare et “B.” Berkshires. Ideal for autumn stay. klet. 








PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


One of the most Pm pe hotels in the 
onnecticut vall _ 
Adjoins Smith College Campus 
Spacious Piazzas 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, M 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENACRE FARM 


AIKEN, S. C. bei ag reopen for the season 
on October _fiftee Can accommodate 

ests who wish to — and live outdoors in 
high pix pine and 





oi ideal winter climate of the 
sand country. Excellent food an 


high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 


28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 





2 4 Fortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium 777icercus 
or mentally ill. Superior location; ouaied 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
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HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
CAFETERIA Sate, me ma- 


housekee: 
mothers’ hel = iss ise chard 49 49 West. 
minster St., vidence, R. I 





WANTED—Mother’s helper in family of 
three children. Mrs. William Gray, 22 Round 
Hill, Northampton, Mass. 


Teachers and CGovernesses 
TEACHERS desiring school or college 
jitions nePRIY. International jinsical _ 
ucatio: gency, Carnegie Hall, N 
PACIFIC Coast? For certification a 
send 20c. stamps to Boyutee- Esceriy 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San F: 
cisco, Cal. 
PB ge yy teachers for patie 
rivate schools and colleges. Send f 
Baletin . Albany Teachers’ Agency, ‘Albany, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 
STUDIO or teaching position wanted b 
young man with college vend art edueation 
and Yo; in craft work and design. 

5,303, Outlook 


Comennions and Domestic Helpers 
WOMAN of education and refi it, ex- 
rienced housekeeper, desires position in 
ousehold where servants are kept. Mrs. Bell, 
Short Hills, N. J. 
LADY’S maid, first-class hai 
seamst wishes position with family. 
Country. it reference. 5,286, Outlook. 
REFINED, educated woman desires posi- 
tion as housekeeper, companion, or any posi- 
tion of trust; capable, highly r 
pad} Lid anywhere, country preferred. 5,289, 








rdresser, 





HOUSEKEEPER or companion with | light 
duties, middle-aged Aumectenn woman. Refer- 
ences. 5,291, Outlook. 

REFINED woman of experience desires 
position as head of institution or as house- 
mother in private school or organization. 
Superintendent, 5,293, Outlook. 

BRIGHT, active trained nurse would like 
care of invalid or elderly person. Christian 
home more appreciated than salary. 5,298, 
Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER.—Refined young woman 
wishes position as managing housekeeper wiih 
entire supervision of children. References ex- 

ng’ 5,295, Outlook. 








Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 
LINDEN ™, hen Place for Sick 
to Get Well 
Doylestown, Pa. an rome se devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular 
BERT LippincoTT WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 














Real Estate 
FLORIDA 


aaa Merritt Island, near 
Rent or Sale new county bridge, 


two screened bungalows (4 and 8 rooms) facing 
= River, pose Roceenee. ae ht, 
i rches, lephone, garage, ng, 
oul bandinn. Photos. Box 32, Cocoa, Florida. 











NEW JERSEY 


25-Acre New Jersey Farm 


$5,900. Year’s income, # 000. 
FRANK ROTHMAN, Vineland, New Jersey. 


NEW YORK 


aeons Farms. 15 States. 

$10 an acre up. Stock, tools, we crops 
often included to settle autickly. W ite for 
big illustrated catalogue, S ARM 
ENCY, Dept. 2,716, New York. 











LADY desires position as housemother, 
yee e housekeeper. References, Au- 
dress 5,304, Outlook. 

EDUCATED woman desires position as 
ee semana. References. 5,300, 


EXPERIENCED woman desires position 
as managing housekeeper of club or large 
private establishment. RS 301, Outlook. 

COMPANION to iety. Refined youn 
man with little girl ing, sew, chauffeur. 
References. 5,302, Outlook 


COMPANION nurse to invalid. Elderly 
y- References. 5,300, Outlook. 


YOUNG Protestant woman as visiting sec- 
retary or companion. Five years’ business 
experience. References. 5, 193% Outlook. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA, arriving about 
Ostober first, young woman (American) who 
es position with lady of culture as com- 

aie or chaperon to young girl. No objec- 
aes 4 traveling. Highest references. 5,250, 


COMPANION or managing housekeeper, 
widow, experienced, competent in managing 
houseliold matters. Has been companion to 
oeerty lady. Excellent references. 5,258, 
Outlook 

REFINED, capable American nurse. 
Charge of home where servants are kept ; 
mother’s love and care to children; compan- 
ion-housekeeper for aeeety couple ; * domestic 
science trained; good buyer and manager 
Entire —_ one or two YGelicate children. 
5,275, Outl 

"POSITIONS wanted by agreeable, capable, 

it sisters. | com ion, com- 





Health Resorts _ 














WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
Send for copy of 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














NEW YORK CITY 


The Margaret Louisa 


of the Y. W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York 


A homelike _— for self-supporting 
women. Rates in rooms u- 
rant opeh to all women. Send for circular. 


HOTEL JUDSON 53,gshing- 


ton payers | 
udson Memorial Church. 
it bath. 








J 
a Rates $2.50 per a, 
including — rates for two wee! 
or more. ery central. Convenient 


a AA, 





Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hircucock, roe. 


Cover Established 1857 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Finest Health Resort and Sanitarium on Lake 
Mich., in 100-acre park. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort ae the hills 
of northern New Jerse sy Large sunny porch ; 
dry, Lt air. All forms of hydrother- 
apy on under medical supervision. 
ae: that Ay is a curable physical basis 
for most chronic =, its, we seek the under- 
lying cause through a scientific study of each 
individual case. Bookiot sent on application. 


“INTERPINES ” 











fort and convenience. Accomm: ons 
superior quality. Disorder of the pervouss ‘s- 





tem Ity. Fred. W. Seward, S * 
fred W Seward Je, MD. Goshen NY. 





preferred. ‘soot On Outlook. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


HIGHLAND-on-Hudson, New York. Two 
sisters ownin modern home will 
accommodate few elderly persons or invalids. 
Address M, Box 517. 





WILL board middi uiet 
home. Address seh OSEP: KE LY, 
PLANTSVILLE, C 

A happy home is yo oo aoe young 
- in principal’s house. grounds. 

—venes ional French. Blue fides Sodomy, 


Irving, Vi 





HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

WANTED—Three resident stenographers 
in country boarding school near New York. 
One must be oonsesper.. Pay $50 per month 

and home. 5,306, Ou 

EMBROIDERERS on i flannel 

goods. Work sent out 4 Ae R. R. Bar- 
ooo Co., 29 EK. 3ist St., 

MAN and wife in sean about 30 miles 
from New York. Man to work in factory and 
wife to cook for pro) cae Must have best 
references. 5,307, Outi 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


at rs with three children, two boys 
and daughter, living near New York in coun- 
wishes housekeeper. Must be refined and 
or New England woman 








ion-housekeeper, 
utlook. ” 


panio 
nurse yee & 5,310, € 
Teachers and Governesses 


GOVERNESS—Young lady as governess, 
Italian, French; drawing. ng, painting ; f fond of 


children; understands oe ; eighteen 
months in last ition ; nigbest reference. 
G. Piccini, 253 West 24th'St., New York. 


POSITION in settlement or institution. 
Graduate kindergartner, experience in club 
work with boys, girls, and women. 5,290, 
Outlook. 

TUTORING wanted.—Usual Ranglin sub- 
jects, French, and Latin. 5,288, Ou 

COMPETENT visiting French governess 
desires position, city references. 5,292,Outlook. 

YOUNG lady woul phe position | in refined 


home to teach e 0 (Leschetitsk 
and Joseffy me nN iy pian Trench, and seguir 
school branches to 


irl not over 14 years. 
5,297, Outlook. - - 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WHY trouble ee, Sette away old clothing 








where moths ma ee many men 
and women hav ERCULOSIS are 
waiting to be peut © way to sanatoria to take 

the cure? THE BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 
TUBERCULOSIS CLINIC can use your old 
clothing and will B cindy send for + t. 


~~ in notified, if Tr ra E. Shaw, 419 
r packages may be pee ge 


wan TED—Defective 


am to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 








‘c 


SaaS 














All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 


information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it 


will 


admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 


confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 
THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Buy Sound 6% Bonds 


Based on the Daily Life and 
Daily Work of the People 


ERE is offered you a truly fundamental investment, based on the daily 
life and work of the people of the United States—a first mortgage on 
the first necessity of existence, a roof over head. The earnings of 

each property mortgaged to guard your invested funds, are earnings that 
grow directly out of the housings and the industry of the nation. 


This is the firm and secure basis of every bond safeguarded under the Straus 
Plan and offered under our recommendation. Each bond is a direct first 
mortgage on a high grade income-earning office or apartment building in 
one of the largest cities in the country. 


6% with Safety 


We emphasize the soundness of these bonds rather than the attractive in- 
terest rate they bear—6%. This yield is the logical rate under war-time 
conditions. It aids investors to meet advancing living costs and burdens 
caused by the war. It averages up the return on government war bonds 
and other low interest rate securities. 


= Write today for our booklet, “ Acid Tests of Investments in War Time”, 
= and our current Investment List, describing a variety of these sound bonds, 
in $1,000 and $500 amounts, maturing in two to ten years. 


Ask for Circular No. I-705 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Branch Offices: 


Detroir MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI San FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Bldg, Loeb Arcade Bldg. Mercantile Library Bldg. Crocker Bldg. 


Kansas Ciry DayTON PHILADELPHIA 
207 Republic Bidg. - 701-3 Lindsey Bldg. 514-15 Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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FARM MORTGAGES AS 
INVESTMENTS 


WALL Street broker, who has not 

been west of the Alleghanies since 

the Chicago World’s Fair, and 

whose investment vision is limited 
to the plus and minus signs that record 
each day the fluctuations of prices on the 
Stock Exchange, met a a ove from the 
corn belt the other day in New York. 

«“ What are these Western farm mort- 
gages ?” asked the Wall Street man. “One 
of my customers wants to put some money 
in them, but I never heard of anybody 
buyingthem. Aren’t these the same things 
that went all to pot back in the Populist 
days?” 

he banker from the corn belt took out 

a memorandum book and pencil and began 
jotting down some figures, remarking as 
fj did so: “ You remind me of an lowa 
farmer who came into yg bes to see me 
after my last trip East. His greeting was, 
‘ How are all the plutocrats down in Wall 
Street? Are they still watering the stocks 
and using our money in gambling?’ I 
spent a half hour with that man tellin 

him a little about this wonderful financia 
machine we call Wall Street, of the great 
service it performs in 7 yew the savings 
of investors, and of the rank it is now 
vee g alongside of London in interna- 
tional finance. I see that I have got to 
continue my educational work by giving 
you some facts about agricultural credit.” 

These are the facts that the Western 
banker wrote on his memorandum sheet fer 
the education of the Wall Street broker: | 

Value of American farms: $40,000,000,000. 

Value of annual farm output of food and 
other raw materials: $10,000,000,000. 

Public investment in long-time loans (mert- 
gages) on the $40,000,000,000 worth of farm 
property : $3,500,000,000. 

Seasonal short-time credit granted by banks 
to farmers on the security of the $10,000,000,000 
harvest : $2,000,000,000. 7 

Total agricultural credit : $5,500,000,000. 


After these figures had been digested 
the banker made up a second set showing 
the owners of the $3,500,000,000 of farm 
mortgages : 

Two hundred and twenty life insurance com- 
panies own $700,000,000 farm mortgages. 

Eighteen thousand banks (State banks, trust 
companies, and savings banks) own $750,000,000. 

Private investors, estates, trustees, colleges, 
and other institutions, both American and 
toreign, have $2,000,000,000 invested in these 
loans on farm lands. Of this $2,000,000,000, 
about $500,000,000 has been sold through the 
medium of the banks, while the remaining 
$1,500,000,000 has been arranged either through 
the agency of farm mortgage banking houses 
or directly between lender and borrower. 


The Wall Street man, accustomed to 
thinking in hundred-million-dollar units, 
readily grasped the significance of these 
statistics of American agricultural credit, 
although he was amazed to find that an in- 
vestment market of such huge proportions 
had been developed beyond the confines of 
the financial center, His next inquiry was 
naturally as to the safety of farm mortgages 
as investments. He still had back in his 
mind the recollection of the collapse of some 
of the large mortgage companies back in 
the early nineties. 

As illustrating the safety of farm mort- 
gege investments the Western banker cited 
these facts : 


Investment houses that have been in business 
for half a century, lending money to farmers 
on the security of land under cultivation, report 
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Direct Banking with New England 


DAY the resources of the large bank must 

include, in addition to substantial capital 
and assets, facilities for establishing credit and 
transacting business everywhere. 


The National 


Shawmut Bank 
ef Boston 


offers to merchants and manufacturers, as well as to 
banks, in all parts of the country a direct connection in 


Its domestic departments are completely equipped to 
handle the business which converges from every direc- 
tion into New England, where a large proportion of the 
ihsitl industrial plants of the United States are located. 


Its foreign department enables its clients to form direct 
trade connections with Canada, South America, Europe, 
p Asia, Australia and South Africa. 


AY With a working capital in excess of $18,000,000 and 
total assets of $160,000,000, it has 


A national reputation for conservatism, 
sound judgment and strength. 


i Ge NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, Boston, Mass. 
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that they have never lost a dollar of principal 
or interest for any customer. 

The insurance company having the largest 
investment in farm mortgages ($100,000,000) 
states that it has never been able to discover a 
more desirable channel in which to invest its 
funds. 

Universities and other institutions that for 
many years have been placing all or part of 
their endowment funds in farm mortgages re- 
port that they have suffered no losses, and 
know of no safer way to obtain their income. 

The banks of one of the smaller Eastern 
States, that have invested nearly fifty millions 
of their depositors’ funds in Western mortgages, 
have made but one loss in thousands of trans- 
actions extending over many years. 

A number of Canadian companies in busi- 
ness for forty years have never failed to pay 
interest and principal to their clients. No 
Canadian mortgage company has ever defaulted 
on a payment due to a farm mortgage investor. 

The best test of the soundness of farm mort- 
gages as investments is that hundreds of millions 
of dollars of them are held by our most con- 
servative institutions—savings banks, trust 
companies, and life insurance companies. 


“But I still am thinking about the 
mortgage companies that failed years ago, 





with large losses to investors,” said the 
Wall Street man. “ What have you to say 
about that chapter in the story ?” 

“The oniel of wildcat and careless farm 
mortgage flotation has the same relation to 
the farm mortgage business to-day that the 
earlier period of wildcat State banking has 
to present-day banking. Those days are 
long since gone. There is no more possi- 
bility of the farm mortgage business ene 
undermined by welicae, management than 
there is of our banking system falling to 
pieces. Since the collapse of those inflated 
companies a quarter of a century ago, no 
field of investment in America has had so 
clean a record. But even through the days 
of the farm mortgage company craze 
there were the houses that continued to do 
business on conservative lines and are do- 
ing business to-day with the enviable record 
of never having lost a dollar for an investor. 
In what other field of investment could 
such a record be found ?” 

It is difficult to answer the question asked 
by the Iowa banker. Ata time when nearly 
all other investments, whether ir railways, 
public utilities, industrials, or the securities 
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Farm Mortgages as Investments (Continued) 
of the strongest Governments, are feeling 
the heavy weight of war financing and tax- 


ation, good mortgages on farm lands con- 
tinue to be in prime demand. The Ameri- 
can farmer is getting heretofore unheard of 
prices for the products of the soil, and is un- 
der direct Government protection to guaran- 
tee him a continuance of high prices during 
the war as well as an unlimited market for 
all he can raise. Never before has the 
eredit of the American farmer been so high. 

All farm mortgages are not good invest- 
ments. Many are very bad investments. 
Some are as worthless as the mining and 
oil bubble shares that are printed in reams 
by financial adventurers in some Western 
cities. The investor who puts a part of his 
savings in a farm mortgage must exercise 
the same care in the selection of his invest- 
ment that he would in making any other 
investment. Many farm loans are made 
by individuals directly to farmers they 
know, usually through the channel of a 
local bank. Loans thus made must stand 
the same tests as any loan made by one 
man to another. 

But the great bulk of farm loans are 
negotiated between investors and farmers 
who will never know each other, through 
the agency of investment houses special- 
izing in this business. The investor’s chief 
protection in loans of this character is the 
standing of the house selling the mortgage. 
If he does not thoroughly satisfy himself 
as to the agent through whom he makes 
his investment, he has no one but himself 
to blame if he loses his money. 

Conservative farm mortgage firms very 
carefully select their loans, after the most 
painstaking investigation, and hedge them 
about with restrictions to make them as 
near failure-proof as possible. Loans made 
by these firms are usually on a sounder 
basis than similar loans made directly by 
individuals to farmers. 

To illustrate the care with which conserv- 
ative loaning institutions extend credit to 
farmers, some excerpts from the regula- 
tions issued by one of these companies are 
of interest : 

Amount of Loans—All loans are restricted 
to an amount not exceeding one-third of the 
present selling price of the security. By this 
restriction we aim to have the lowest forced 
sale price of the security exceed the principal, 
arrears and costs in case of foreclosure, even 
though the farm be abandoned, improvements 
be depreciated, and the market for lands in that 
district be at a standstill. 

Purposes for which Loans will be Granted— 
1, the purchase of horses or stock ; 2, the pur- 
chase of implements ; 3, the final payment on 
his security ; 4, the repayment of high interest 
loans incurred for legitimate purposes ; 5, the 
purchase of adjoining land, if borrower has 
equipment and means to farm it to advantage ; 
6, the erection of buildings needed in the satis- 
factory operation of the farm. 

Loans will not be Granted for—1, buying 
land to hold for the purpose of speculation ; 
2, paying old debts of doubtful cause ; 3, pay- 
ing for personal expenses ; 4, paying for thresh- 
ing outfits ; 5, purchasing anything not needed 
in the operation of the farm ; 6, erecting build- 
ings out of proportion to the borrower's earning 
capacity or of the character of the farm. 

Character of Borrower—All applicants for 
loans must be known to: possess at least aver- 
age intelligence and farming ability, bear a 
good reputation in the community for sobriety 
and industry, be free from debt except the 
ordinary debts incurred in operating the farm 
or mortgages secured by other land, 

soe good health, be not beyond ia aos 
effective wi 


for ork. 
These are only a few of the restrictions. 


Many more are included—all of them for - 
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What about fall 


business ? 


General business this fall is go- 
ing to be a big factor in all lines 
of industry and also the invest- 
ment market. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Address Dept. O-2 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Advisory Bidg. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Ch iter in the World 
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OREGON FARM MORTGAGES 


The safest possible investment. Illus. booklet tells why. Write 
for it and for list and plats of current loans. We know our field. 
CRON MORTGAGE 906-11 Spalding Bldg. 


COMPANY Portland, Oregon 
If you are interested in Farm Mortgages write us for 
particulars regarding 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


They have stood the test of time. Interest paid 
promptly when due. 

No foreclosures in nearly sixty years. 

You can safely invest any amount. 


Ask for List No. 58 


A-G-Danforth:&-C 




















BONDS ISSUED BY 
CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


For the Improvement of Streets 
0 Write for Circular O-8 


and Prices 


OAKLAND STREET IMPROVEMENT BOND CO. 
HALL & JENNISON, Oakland, Calif. 
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Fixed and Certain Income { 
Our First Farm Mo: and Real 
Estate Gold Bo ith. {{ 
out the loss of a . € 

certain income. They never disappoint. f 
Bonds in $100, $500, and $1,000 de 


nominations ; mn goes and up. 
969 Send for pamphlet “Sand current diuings. ( 
B. J, LANDER & CO. (A490) Grand Forks 
Capital and Surplus $500, North Dakota 
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The security behind Straus Farm M 
consists of improved, productive farms in 
the richest sections of Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 








nois—the finest farming country in the world, 


where values are constantly q 
antee full payment of Principal and Inte 


Write for Booklet See Farm 
Mortygages—and Current Offerings. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY ff. 
Established 1860 Ligonier, Indiana [P| 
Capital and Surples $3,000,000.00 


e guar- 
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Farm Mortgages as Investments (Continued) 
the purpose of making certain that the 






interest on the mo will be promptly 
paid and that the debt will be met at 
maturity. 

First mo 





es on good farms to success- 
ful farmers, hedged p vate by such restric- 
tions, and selected by institutions that have 
a long record of honorable and conservative 
dealing, must be investments of the highest 
character. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Q. I want to invest $1,000 in a railway stock 
which is safe as to principal. What is the standing 
of the permanent 4s, Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway? The Supreme Court in April up- 
held the Chamberlain-Ferris Act providing that 
2,360,000 acres of land shall revert to the Govern- 
ment. Can you inform me when this land reverts 
from the Southern Pacific to the Government ? 

A. If by safety of principal you mean 
that you can always recover the exact 
amount invested by reselling the stock, 
there is no such thing as a railway stock 
safe as to principal. By this standard no 
stocks or anne are safe as to principal. 
Take the Liberty Loan, for example. The 
markets of the world offer no better invest- 
ment. “ Safe as a Government bond ” is a 
stereotyped characterization of rock-ribbed 
investments, but no Government bond is 
always certain to be worth in the markets 
the price first paid for it. The first Liberty 
bonds sold at a discount soon after the 
offering of the $2,000,000,000, this dis- 
count at one time reaching $10 per $1,000 
bond. United States Panama Canal 3s, 
that sold as high as 102 early in the year, 
sold at 90 in May, and were recently only 80 
bid. Since our entrance into the war there 
has been a steady decline in the market 
prices of stocks and bonds, and_ bonds 
of the very highest grade have not been 
immune. The reasons for this decline 
are varied, but the chief force at work 
is the world-wide demand for capital 
for war and the industries affected by 
war, irresistibly raising interest rates. As 
interest rates rise, securities returning a 
fixed income decline in price, so that the 
net return on them adjusts itself to the 
advancing rate. In the same way, in a 
period of declining interest rates, these 
security prices rise. If after the war inter- 
est rates decline, Government bonds that 
are now selling on a high interest basis will 














































rise in price to a lower interest basis. = 
The St. Paul bonds you refer to are 

poy the gold 4s due 1925. These are pat 
igh e, although not as gilt-edged as In 

several prior issues. They are not perma- 

nent bonds; in fact, so far as we know, Wh 

there are no permanent or irredeemable add 

railway bonds in existence, with the ex- [* 

ception of two small issues by the Lehigh acl 

Valley in 1873. OU 





The Southern Pacific land case is still in 
the courts. The matter is now before the 
Federal Court in Oregon for determination 
as to the compensation to be paid for the 
lands. 
























Dairy Farm Mortgages 
IN THESE TIMES, YOU CAN AFFORD 


ONLY THE BEST SECURITY AND A 
YIELD COMMENSURATE WITH SAFETY 


Send for information and literature 


















RTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
1226 First National Bank Building 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



























contains 
an antiseptic. 
If the soldier is wounded— 
nomatter howslightly—the 
first thing he does is to pour 


the antiseptic on the wound 
to guard against infection. 


When you cut yourself 
with a knife or a rusty 
nail, your danger of in- 
fection is the same as that 
of the wounded soldier. 


Have you your antiseptic ~ 
ready for instant use ? 


A bottle of 
DIOXOGEN 


in the home or 
office is the safe, 
sureantisepticfor 
personal use. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 
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Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in your 
address, both old and new address should be 
given. Kindly write, if possible, two weeks before 
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The whistled summons of Rod- 
erick Dhu, the hero of Scott's “Lady 
of the Lake,” caused his Highland 
warriors literally to spring from the 
earth. Ere the echo died away, 
from behind bush and rock emerged 
the loyal and ready clansmen. In 
armed silence they awaited their 
chieftain’s bidding and typified his 
might. 


Today the Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation’s armed forces and the 
resources behind them, can, by lift- 
ing the telephone receiver, instan- 


(a) AMERICAN 








yd One Policy 





Summons 


“Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 
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As if the yawning‘hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.” 


taneously set in motion all the vast 
machinery of warfare, munitions, 
transportation and food conserva- 
tion. 


Like the Scottish mountaineers, 
the American people must stand in 
loyal readiness to perform any 
service in furtherance of the na- 
tion’s high aim. Such a spirit of 
co-operation and sacrificing of in- 
dividual interests can alone make 
certain the accomplishment of the 
great task to which our country is 
committed. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





the change is to take effect. : 
OUR REGULAR ARMY MELT- 
ING-POT 


“Where were you born?’ “Germany, 
sir.” “ How long in the United States ?” 
“Ten years, sir.” “ How long in the serv- 
ice ?” “ Five years, sir.” “ And where were 
you born?” “ Austro-Hungary.” “How 
long in the United States?” “Five years.” 
“ How long in the army?” “'Two months.” 

The trig and alert young captain told 
the writer that there were sixty per cent of 
foreign-born in his command, Company C, 
th Infantry, U. 8. A. 

“ Where were you born?” “ New York 
City, sir.’ “And you?” “ Kansas, sir.” 





“ Where were you born?” “ Nova Scotia, 
sir.” “Canadian, eh?’ “ Arcadian, sir.” 
“‘ Where were you born, sergeant?” “ Dub- 
lin, Ireland, sir.” “ How long in the serv- 


ice?” “ Twenty-five years, sir.’ “ Where 
were you born?” “ Russ-Poland, sir.” 
“ Where were you born ?” “Turkey, Con- 
stantinople.” “And you?” “Fall River, 
Mass., sir.” “Where were you born?” 
“ Oklahoma.” “ Where do you get your dark 
color?” “TI guess it must be Cherokee.” 
“ Where were you born?” “ New Mexico.” 
“ What tribe are you?” “ Navajo.” 

So the adieall goes down the line— 
“Holland,” “ Wisconsin,” “ Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,” “France”’ “ Armenia,” 
“ Georgia,” “ Serbia,” “ New York.” “ Ru- 
mania,” “ Tllinois,” “ Russia,” “ Quebec,’ 
“Sweden,” “ New York City,” “ Greece,” 
“ Mississippi,” “Denmark,” “Oregon,” 
and so on. 

“Where were you born?” “Germany, 
sir.” “How do you like fighting against 
Germany?” “ It’s all right, sir.” “ Well, 





I guess when you are in America you have 
to fight for this country?’ “I did not have 
to, sir; I chose it.” “Where were you 
born?” “Tama Polish boy.” “ How long 
in the United States?’ “Two years.” 
“How long in the Army?” “Three 
months.” “Why did you come into the 
Army?” “Because I like America.” 
“ Where were you born?” “ Syria.” “How 
long in the United States?” “One year and 
a half.” “ How long in the Army?” “ Three 
months.” “Why did you come into the 
Army?” With a gentle smile and a some- 
what puzzled look in his liquid brown eyes, 
“T want to fight for my country.” As I 
looked into his eager face I rather expected 
him to add, “ My only regret is that I have 
but one life to give for my country.” 
“Cannon fodder”? No. Heroes of the 
same stuff as ’76 and 61. e 
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Reg. Trade-Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


_“The Linen Store” 
5th Avenue, N. Y. 


Gowns, Coats, Suits, Etc. 





Street Frocks in Serge with 
smart pleatings in the new styles, 
$12.95, 15.95, 23.95 and up. 


Tailored Suits in Wool Jersey, 
Oxford Mixtures, Wool Velours, 
Gabardines, etc., $32.75, 36.00, 
38.50 and up. 


Afternoon Dresses, Crepe de 
Chines, Soft Satins, Satin Char- 
meuse, in fascinating new colors 
and conceits, $21.50, 25.00 and up. 


Evening and Dinner Gowns, 
Satin Charmeuse, Georgette 
Crepe, Silks, Chiffon Taffeta, 
trimmed with figured net, $23.95, 
35.00, 36.50 and up. 


Coats in the fashionable bulky 
cut, in Velours, Tweeds, and 
Plaids, $27.75, 28.50, 36.50 and up. 





Blouses of Georgette Crepe, 
Crepe de Chine, Roman Striped 
Taffeta, Cotton Voile, $2.95 to 
13.75. 








Reg. Trade-Mark 


Direct attention to the new Fall stocks displayed 
in their Women’s Wear Departments. 
other sections of the store, these cater only to 
good taste and deal only in reliable quality. The 
favorite materials and colors for Gowns, Suits, Coats, 
etc., in vogue for the coming season Are here in abun- 
dance, as well as Lingerie, Underwear, Neckwear, etc. 


Like the 


Lingerie 


Somehow the French. still 
manage to send us attractive 
embroideries and new designs 
in fine Lingerie. We are also 
showing the beautiful new 
hand embroidery that is now 
being produced in the Philip- 
pines, and a choice assortment 
of American Lingerie, which 
constantly improves in beauty. 


Night Gowns, $1.95, 2.75 and 
up. 


Chemises (Nainsook), $1.25, 
2.50, 3.00 and up. 


Envelope Chemises, $1.75, 


2.00, 2.50 and up. 


Corsets— Newest Fall Styles in 
Batiste and Coutil Corsets to fit 
all figures. 


Write for our new Fall Catalogue. 
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YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal service— 
domestic workers, teachers, nurses, business or professional assistants, etc., 
etc.—whether you require help or are seeking a situation, may be filled 
through a little announcement in the classified columns of The Outlook. 
If you have some article to sell or exchange, these columns may prove 
of real value to you as they have to many others. Send for descriptive 
circular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK, 38! Fourth Avenue, New York 
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BY THE WAY 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s advice to the 
young people of his time was, “ Every day 
try-to meet some one wiser and better than 
yourself.” Some young people of our day, 
comments an exchange, seem to think that 
this would be an impossible task. 

Bruce Barton, author of “More Power 
to You,” spent six months in a Montana 
construction camp, according to an ex- 
change. He left to take up newspaper 
work in Chicago. “ Ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself?” sait the foreman of the camp, 
when he left. “ A big feller like you makin’ 
your livin’ with a little thing jike a lead 
es ? You’re big enough to swing a pick.” 

f size qualifies only for athletic manual 
work, the remark would apply still more 
forcibly to one of the most active of war 
correspondents, Mr. W. Kidston McClure, 
of the London “ Times.” This literary giant 
is called in a recent war book “ as erudite 
a gentleman as ever stood six feet eight in 
his stockings.” 

“ Shipping Illustrated” has changed its 
name to “Shipping,” and gives an expla- 
nation of the origin of the qualificative 
which has been dropped. “Shipping” was 
the paper’s original title; when pictures 
became a feature, the word “ Illustrated ” 
was placed under the title. “ In the process 
of replacing headings which had easiee 
worn out on the presses, insufficient heed 
was paid to the fret that ‘ Shipping ’ was 
the title of the paper and ‘ Illustrated ’ only 
a qualificative, so that in time the original 
name evolved into ‘ Shipping Illustrated ’— 
a cumbrous one at best.”’ So it seems that 
the title was merely a printer’s error, which 
is now finally corrected. 

An interesting paragraph in “ Shipping ” 
says that many of the torpedoed vessels 
that lie at the bottom of the sea may be 
salved after the war. “ Neither ships nor 
cargoes,” it affirms, “except perishable 
materials and foodstuffs, deteriorate very 
much under water. When a vessel is being 
refloated, a barrel of oil is poured on the 
surface of the water in order to leave a 
deposit over the machinery. Repairs are 
quickly effected, and sections shattered by 
torpedo present no great difficulties in the 
work of salvage. Valuable as are the ships 
themselves that now lie at the bottom of 
the sea, the cargoes of cotton, rubber, wool, 
machinery, etc., are considered to be more 
valuable still.” Parts of the North Sea and 
of the English Channel are shallow enough 
to permit of this kind of salvage work on 
a considerable scale, according to the 
authority quoted. 

Discontented workers, pining for higher 
positions, may well al this pregnant 
sentence from “ Impersonal Memories ” by 
George Batchelor, now —— in the 
“ Christian Register :” “ When I think of 
my work for the last fifty years, I often 
think of myself at the organ, blowing the 
bellows while better men sat at the key- 
board. They must have been better men, 
or I should have been at the keyboard and 
they at the bellows.” 


The Santa Fe system’s freight cars will 
wear “service stripes” of red, white, and 
blue, printed on a card which will also bear 
this patriotic appeal : 

LOAD ME QUICKLY 

LOAD ME TO CAPACITY 
UNLOAD ME PROMPTLY, AND 
HELP WIN THE WAR! 

The importance of the comma is illus- 
trated by a paragraph from the Akron 
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By the Way (Continued ) 
(Ohio) “ Times ” as quoted in the “Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association.” 
Placing the point after “ fractured ” would 
relieve the physician of the imputation of 
adopting an astonishing procedure : 

An operation was performed on Kaylor’s skull, 
which was fractured by Dr. Blower in a last resort 
to save the boy’s life. 

The largest ship in the world, the Vater- 
land, of the Hamburg-American Line, has 
been rechristened the Leviathan under her 
new owner, the United States Government. 
Fourteen other commandeered German 
vessels are to sail under new names. 


Apropos of a recent financial magnate’s 
aountel, a depositor remarked to a bank 
official that he thought that the man in a 
subordinate position who handles large 
amounts of cash is subjected to a greater 
temptation than the “high financier.” 
“ Not so,” was the answer; “I was a pay- 
ing teller for ten years, and I can assure 
you that handling cash in large amounts is 
absolutely like handling simple pieces of 
paper with numbers on them. It is the 
mathematics of accounting that interests a 
cashier—the keeping of those bits of paper 
in perfect order. The question of what ,he 
might do with the bills never enters a busy 
paying teller’s mind.” 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, of 
New York City, will receive nearly a 
million dollars from the estate of Harris 
B. Dick, of the firm of Dick & Fitzgerald, 
publishers and booksellers. The small but 
apparently profitable book-shop of this 
firm, located on Ann Street near Broad- 
way, will be recalled by a host of readers. 


“Between acts ushers wheeled large 
bowls of lemonade into the theater, which 
seemed to be greatly appreciated by the 
audience.” It was oi ork theater that 
introduced this innovation ; the explana- 
tion of the refreshing liberality of the man- 
agement may be in the fact that it was a 
“first night” with the exceptionally early 
date of August 6. 


The number of whales caught in 1916 by 
Japanese whalers was about 1,400. In 
1915 the catch numbered 1,710, and in 
1914 1,700 were caught. As the Norwegian 
fleets kill a still larger number of these 
gigantic sea mammals, the havoc wrought, 
as well as the large number still surviving, 
is apparent. The Japanese are said to lose 
from. fifteen to twenty per cent of their 
catch by storms or sown Hs when towing the 
whales’ carcasses to port. The new meth- 
ods, however, are less wasteful, probably, 
than the old, for the flesh and bones of the 
whale are now utilized as well as the blubber. 


The dining car department of the Rock 
Island Lines announces the inauguration of 
tray service in passenger coaches. Under 
the arrangement a waiter will pass through 
the cars during meal hours with coffee, 
sandwiches, doughnuts, and hard-boiled 
eggs for sale to passengers at prices ranging 
from five to ten cents each. This innovation 
of war times will be gratefully received by 
travelers who find that a meal in a dinin 
ear costs more than they can well afford. 
especially if they are accompanied by wife 
and pes al 


“ Must have a pleasant telephone voice ” 
is a characteristic that is required of a 
woman secretary in an advertisement. It 
is a quality that might well receive high 
compensation if the advertiser is a doctor, 
areal estate dealer, or a man in any line of 
business that calls for graciousness of ap- 
peal in dealing with clients. 
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Dr. Churchill Writes : 

** 1 desire to express my entire 
satisfaction with your WASCQ, 
It has been a pleasure to step 
into my garave the coldest 


A Cold Garage— 
Another Big 


os . 
Repair Bill night the past winter and 
find the temperature so to 
Due to 70°, and nomore trouble ia 
F Starting car than in sum- 
reeze-up mer.” H. J. CHURCH- 


ILL, M.D., 300 Buena 
Vista Ave., Pekin, Ill. 

















READY -TO-SET-UP 
One-Car System Complete Only $65 


All-cast-iron, coal-burning, hot-water heater with automatic temperature reg- 
ulator, pipes and connections cut to fit, and handsome wall: radiator. Any 
handy man can set up the W4SCO. 
Approved by Fire Underwriters, Fire Chiefs and Insurance Men—Safe and 
Dependable. 
Burns only 5c. worth of coal a day. Requires attention only 
once a day because of the positive automatic regulation. 
Write Today for Big Ililustrated Catalog 
Describes this unique system and explains its big value. 
Gives original letters trom us: . in all parts of the country. ° 
We will much appreciate the name and address of your dealer. Catalog FREE 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFc. Co., Inc., 30 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Hundreds of Dealers 
made big money last 
fall and winter and are 
now doing a year-round 
business selling W ASCO. 
Count the garages that 
need heat in your section 
and write us for our “* ex- 
clusive territory "’ propo- 

sition and “‘ helps.” 








































Saves 
15% to 20% 
Installation 

Cost 

Saves 
20% to 30% 
o. Fuel Cost— 


You Control Supply of Gas and Electricity 
Positively at Each Outlet 


Why not control steam by one valve at the top of radiator, to heat only as 
much of radiator as weather conditions require ? 

This simple, economical method of heating homes, office buildings, schools, 
etc., is known as ADSCO HEATING, Atmospheric System of Steam Heating, 
with the ADSCO Graduated Radiator Valve and ADSCO Regulator. 

The ADSCO Valve on each radiator is the only valve used. Gives postive 
control, much the same as the control of gas and electricity at the meter. 

Write for Bulletin 133-0 
Names of your architect steamfitter appreciated. 


and 
AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM CO. 


General Office and Works, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK 























TwE ( 
HELEN SPEER 
BOOK + CHILDRENS 


WHITE PINE 
OVS & FuRWTURE 











‘*White Pine in Home-Building’’ 
is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building. Send today for 
this booklet —free to all prospective 
home-builders. 

“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture”— 
a fascinating children’s plan book, 
from which a child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
Helen Speer, the toy expert. If 
there are children in your home, sent 
free on request. 





House near Alexandria, Virginia. E.C. Dean, Washington, D. C., Architect 


_ postpone building your home. 
Building-material experts agree that 
there can be no decline in building costs 


for many years after the war. 


Build now. But build wisely. App'y thrift stand- 
ards to woods just as you do to your everyday 
purchases. Select the woods that have proved them- 
selves best for the uses to which you put them. 


WHITE PINE 


Any architect, carpenter or lumber dealer will tell you that for 
the outer covering of a house—subjected to the rigorous 
onslaught of rain and snow, heat and cold, sun and wind — 
no other wood is so durable and holds its place so well, 
without warping, splitting, rotting or opening at the joints, as 
White Pine. 


Address WuiTe Pine Bureau, 


1925 Mercuants Bank Bui.pine, St. Pau, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
































